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LULBRALGRB, SC. 


A CHORAL SONG BY BEATIFIED SPIRITS TO 
WELCOME A RETURNED SPIRIT. 
Come, Spirit, come! 
Sister, sister, awake ! 
We have left our home 
To welcome thee back. 





Here are the elements, 
Pure as in birth, 
To assvil thee at once 
From the grossness of earth :— 


The water we sprinkie, 
The fire we bear, 

From error and sorrow, 
And sickness and care, 


Aad human infirmities, 
Old age and grief; 

The fears of denial, 
The doubts of belief, 


The faintings of hope, 

Of memory the sadness, 
The pains of desire, 

Of young love the madness, 


Of possession the care, 

Of want the pale sorrow 
That stays its spare meal 

With thoughts of to-morrow ; 


From these—the strange griefs 
That ever are told 

By spirits returning— 
Be free as of old:— 

From these, and from worse, 
From wiockery, and shame. 

And malice, and wrongs 
We're forbidden to name, 


That eat to the heart 
Of the virtuous and wise, 
That sweep to the tomb 
The young of the skies, 


From which thou hast suffer'd, 
if given to thee, 

Were love, virtue, or truth, 
For ever be tree. 


Come, sister, come! 
Or the memory of earth, 
And the hours we passed there 
Will sadden our mirth ;— 


To the clouds that encircle 
This dwelling of — 
And tell what they look on 

For ever in tears; 


To the air, und its sorrow 
Breath'd ever in sighs, 

Thy errors are given— 
Sister, sister, arise ! 


Come, sister, come! 
In the beaoty of youth, 
To the birth-place of love, 
And the dwelling of truth! 


Come, sister, come! 
Do you linger still? 

Has sin corroded 
The purer will? 


Have you quite forgot, 

In that wormy shell, ° 
The bliss of the home 

Where spirits dwell? 


Come, sister, come! 
We are waiting in pain, 
To welcome thee back 
To Heaven again; 
For the air is thick, 
And damp, and cold, 
And smells of the earth 
And its sorrows old. 


But, hush! she comes— 
She is waking now— 

The shadow has passed 
From her stainless brow. 


Then, haste, bring a film 
Of a summer cloud’s rack 

In its hollow womb lay her, 
And bear ber back ; 

And then let us joy, 
We part again never; 

But may love her, and love her, 
For ever and ever. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOUIS PHILIP, KING OF 
FRANCE, WHEN IN AMERICA. 

(The friend to whom we have so often expressed our obligations for 

t papers relating to America, has kindly transmitted to us the fol- 


D. W. 





) wing, written by an American gentlemen of the name of Neville. 





celebrated countrymen. J—L 


= | 


| Thet which is professed to be the principal subject, from its relation to 


1 
the reigning King of France, is, in our jadgmont, of much less value | 
than the very cleverand natural sketch, the character of the Chevalier | 
du B—c; a sketch not unworthy the pen of some of the writer's more 
on paper. 

The elevation of the Duke of Orleans to the throne of France, recalls 


| the fair Scheherezade, of digressing as much as | please, a paragraph or | 
| two is at your service. 

It was probably in 1799 or 1800, that this distinguished personage, ac- | 
companied by his two brothers, Montpensier and Beaujolais, came to | 
the western country. On arriving in Pittsburg, then a small village, 
they found one or two emigrés, who had formerly filled prominent sta-| 
tions under the ancien regime, but who were now earning a scanty sub- | 
sistence in carrying on some little business of merchandize. 


acon 


walnuts, and peach-stones, enclosed in an envelope of burnt maple su- 
gar, fabricated by the skilful hands of the Chevalier himself. 
was the most popular citizen of the village; he had a monkey of admi-| 
rable qualities, and his pointer (Sultan) could, like the dog in the Ara- | 
bian Nights. tell countertelt money from good; at least, the | 


that wasthe samething. It was amusingto hearthe master of the sho 
calling bis two familiars to aid in selecting the good from the bad “leven | 
enny bits.” “Allons, Sultan, tell dese good ladie de good monaye | 
rom de counterfait.” Then followed the important consultation be- | 
tween the dog and the monkey; Pug grinned and scratched his sides; 
Sultan smelt, and in dune time scraped the money into the drawer. As | 
there were no counterfeit “leven pennies,” Saltan seldom failed. “ Ma- | 
| dame,” would my friend say to the blowsy country lass, * Sultan is like 
| de Pope, he is infallible.” Sultan and Bijou laid the foundation of this 
excellent man’s fortune. They brought crowds of © to the shop, 
and in two or three years he was enabled to convert his little business 
into a handsome fancy store. An attraction was then added to the es- 
‘ tablishment that diverted a portion of the public admiration from Sultan 
vad the monkey: this wasa Dutch clock, with a-geodly rtion of gitd- 
ing, and two or three white and red figures in front, which, before strtk- 
ing, played a waltz. It was inestimable; this music had never before 
been heard in the west, and those who have been brought up amidst the 
everlasting grinding of our present museums, can have no conception 
of the excitement caused by our Chevalier’s clock. In these days, every 
unique piece of furniture, or rare toy, was believed to have formed a 
part of the spolia opima of the French Revolution, and most ay 
they were set down as the property of the Queen of France; therefore, 
it was soon insinuated abroad thatthe Chevalier’s clock formed one of 





rifice; it is worth fifteen hundred Franche guinea.” That, and the dog, 
realized this sum in a few years, from #foundation of a few pounds of 
sugar and a peck of hazel-nuts. 


fect illustration of the French character of that day, which could ae- 
commodate itself to any situation in life; it enabled the Minister of Ma- 
rine to become, like Bedredden, a pastry-cook, and young Fgalité, the 
present King of France, a schoolmaster in Switzerland. But this is 
only one side of the picture: Da B—c, when he closed his shop and en- 
tered into society, was the delight of his auditory. He was an accom- 
plished scholar, possessed the most polished manners and habits of ‘la 
vieille cour.” Hewas a younger son, or asthe French people call it, he 
was the cadet of a noble family. He had travelled much, and observed 
paar: He had been to the “ Holy Land,” not exactly as a palmer, 
wut being attaché a la legation Francaise at Constantinople, of which his 
relation, Sauf Bouf was the head, he took the opportunity of travellin 

through as much of Asia as was usually examined by Earopean res 
ler: Such wus my early friend Da B—c, to whose instructions and fine 
bell :s lettres acquiremnents I am indebted for some of the most unalloyed 
enj yments of my life, by opening to me some of the richest treasures 
of French literature; and such was the man whom the sons of Orleans 
found in afrontier American village. Ido not remember the definite 
destination of the interesting strangers; but certain it is, that the Che- 
valier Du B—c induced them to while away a much longer period in 
Pittsburg than could have been their original intention. He proposed 
to fatibdese the travellers to Gen. N—, whose house was always the 
temfPile of hospitality, where he was in the habit of dining every Sunday, 
and at whose table and fire-side the unfortunate emigré was sare to find 
a hearty welcome. The General at first received the proposition with 


of Rochambeau and Lafayette, and of course entertained a feeling of 
the deepest respect for the memory of the unfortunate Louis—not as a 
monarch, but as a most amiable and virtuous man. He insisted that no 
good could spring from the infamous exciter of the Jacobins, the profii- 
ate Ezalité. ** Mais, mon Général, (said the Chevalier with a shrug o 
the shoulders, and a most melancholy contortion of his wrinkled fea- 
tures,) ils sont dans la plus grande misére, et ils ont &té chassés comme 
nous autres par ces vilains sans-culottes."" The Chevalier knew his man, 
and his bonhommic prevailed upon the General. “Eh bien! Chevalier, 
allez rendre nos devoirs aux voyageurs, et qu’ils dinent chez nous de- 
main.” The strangers accepted the courtesy, and became intimate with 
and attached to the family of the kind-hearted American. The charms 
of the conversation of the Duke of Orleans, and his various literary at- 
tainments, soon obliterated for the moment the horrible career of his fa- 
ther, from the minds of his hearers. If my boyish recollection is faith- 
fal, he was rather tacitarn and msdonchah ; he would be perfectly ab- 
| structed from conversation, sometimes for half an hour, looking stead- 
fastly at the coal fire that blazed in the grate, and whep roused from his 
| reverie, he would apologise for his breach of “ bienséamce,” and call one 
of the children who were learning French to read to him. On these oc- 
casions J have réad to him many 
mague.” The beautiful manner in which he read the description of Ca- 








lypso’s Grotto, is still fresh in my memory. He seldom adverted to the | 


sceaes of the revolution: but he criticized the battles of that period, 
partieularly that of Jemappe, with such discrimination, as to convince 


| transient cloud @f melancholy would occasionally pass over his fine fea- 
disappeared 


1onest folks | boats. 1 i 
who supplied our little market with chickens and butter, thought so, and | dressed in a blanket capot, with a hoop in place of a bat, in the manner 


——— 
the an men of Pittsburg, of whom there were several, that he was 
perfectly fitted te shine in the profession of arms. 

Montpensier, the second brother, has left no mark on the tablet of 
memory by whieh I can recall him; but Beanjoluis—the young and in- 
teresting Beaujolais—is still before my “ mind'seye,” ‘There was some- 
thing romantic ia his character; and Madame de Geanlis's romance, the 


| some early recollections; and if you will indulge me in the privilege of |‘ Knights of the Swan,” in which that charming writer so beautifully 


apostrophizes her young ward, had just d every youthful bosom 
to lean towards this accomplished Lg "Tons tall ad graceful, play- 
ful as a child, and a universal favourite. He was afew years older than 
myself; but, when together, we red to be of the same age. A 


tures in the midst of his gayest amusements; but 
like the white cloud of summer. We then ascribed it to a bo 


One of lection of the K.xuries and splendours of the Palais Royal, in which he 
them, the Chevalier dau B—c, one of the worthiest of mea, and an admi-| bad passed his enrly life, which he might be contrasting with the simple 
rable ne kept a little shop, then denominated, par excellence, domestic scene then passing before him. It was, however, probably, in 

ectionary. ‘The articles, and the only ones, by the way, entitling | some measare, imputable to the first sensation of that disease which, in 
the Chevalier’s to this attractive name, were the kervels of hazel-nuts, | 4 few short yearsafter, carried him to bis grave. 


One little ciroamstance made a singular impression on me, I was 


Du B—c | standing one day with a group of Frenchmen, on the bank of the Mo- 


nongahela, when a countryman of theirs passed, who was employed in 
the quarter-master's department, as a labourer, in taking care of flat 
Pierre Cabot, or, as he was familiarly called French Peter, was 


of a Canadian boatman, and in moccasins. Du Bc called after him, 
and introdaced him to the French princes. The scene presented a sub- 
ject for moraliting, even toa boy. On the banks of the Ohio, and ia 
exile, the representative of the first family of a nation who held rank of 
higher importanee than any other nation in Europe, took by the hand, 
in friendly and familiar conversation, bis countryman, whose lot was cast 
among the dregs of the people, and who would not have aspired to the 
honour of letting down the steps of the carriage of the man with whom 
lhe stood on a Jevel. 

Peter was no Jacobin—be had emigrated from France before the phi- 
lanthropic Rebeypierre aad his colleagues bad 
citizens, and opened their e to the 
ferocity. Hopest Cabot, 
the Princes. © Prem 
cwerich ior descendants of the © yrand monaryue.” 
vourite withrold Peter; the nest time he met me he took me in his arms, 
and exclaimed, with tearsin bis eyes—* Savez-vouz, mon enfant, ce qui 
m'est arrivé? j\ai ea |'honneur de causer avee monseigneur, en pleine 
rue. Ah! bou Dieu, quelle chose affreuse que la révolution!” 

The brothers, on quitting Pittsburg, left a most favournble b 
on the minds of the little circle in whieh they were received so ree Y 
The recollection of the amiable Beaujolais was particularly cherished ; 





and the monkey. were worth to the Chevalier 15,090 dollars, for be} his family. 


Such was the Chevalier du B—c in his magazine; and he was a per- | 


coldness; he said he had been a soldier of the revolution, the intimate | 


the veins of any living creature.’ 
| aiod on that soil where my most contented, 
| 


, selected by him from “Tie | The Speeches of the Right Hon. W. Huskisson ; witha Bi 


and when the news of his death in Sicily, afew years after, reached the 


the rare ornaments of the Boudoir of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. | West, the family cirele of General N— expressed the sincerest sorrow. 
When he was asked how much it cost, he evaded the question with ad- | 
mirable casuistry: ‘‘Ah, mon ami,” he would say with sincere (tristesse, 

“the French Revolution produce some terrible effect: it was great sac- | ™ ' u : 
friends induced him to return to France, to resume the former rank of 


The Chevalier Du B—e, after realizing a snug fortue by industry and 
economy, removed to Philadelpbia, to have the opportunity of mingli 
more with his countrymen. On the restoration of the Bourbons, bis 


But it was too late; the philosophical emigrant had lived 
too long in American soclusion, to relish the society of Paris, for habits 

had changed there too mach to be recognized by him The followin 

| is a translation of a paragraph from one of his letters to bis old friend, 
the late Gen. N—, soon after bis arrival in Paris: 

“Tam again on the stage where the delightful days of my early youth 
| were passed; but, my dear General, | am not happy—lI feel like the old 
man in one of your English tales, forty years of whose life had been 
spent in prison, and who had been discharged by the clemency of a new 
monarch, only to find that his relatives and friends were all dead, and 
that his own name had been forgotten; he begged the Emperor to re- 
commit him io prison. I find myself actually sighing for the little circle 
| of your family, and for my little store on the banks of La Belle Riviere. 

lam a stranger in Paris, unknowing and unknown. 1 am surrounded by 
| new faces, new names, new titles, and what is more embarrassing, by 
| new manners What a change! The metamorphosis is worthy the _ 
of Ovid—it is the transformation of the lovely and graceful nymph into 
| the rough and rigid tree, You may accuse me of speaking like a French- 
j man, but Tcannot help saying that the elegance and polish of French s0- 
| ciety, so long the glory of the world, is gone forever. The few grey- 
headed specimens of the old court, like myself, who have returned, are 
insufficient torestore it. We have soirées now, but the charms of the 
“petits soupers” are no more to be found. Music has not retrogaded, 
| certainly ! but dancing, my dear sir, except on the stage, is nothing like 
| what it was bono sub Ludovico. Yet, do not understand me os meaning 

to convey the idea, that upon the whole, things are pot better. That 
| wonderful man who issent to St. Helena, although a tyrant of the first 
| order, will bave many of his sins forgiven in this world, for the liberal 

encouragement he gave to the arts, science and literature. More eor- 
| reet notions of government are cherished, and if the old royalists will 





| only encourage the new king to adopt and appreciate the vast ¢ 
| in society and thinking, all will go well; but I acknowledge, my dear 
' friend, that | doult the prudence and common sense of my old friends, 
particularly of those who remained in Europe. As a patriot and philo- 
| sopher, | must bear witness to the improvement and advancement ot my 
| country since the revolution: asa man, however, | cannot but mourn ; 
| the storm has not left @ single shrub of my once numerous family; the 
guillotine bas drank the blood of all my race; and I now stand on the 
| verge of the grave, the last of a name whose pride it once was to trace 
| its progress through all the distinguished seenes of French history for 
| centuries back. With the eloquent savage, Logan, whose speech you 
have so often read to me, I can say, that ‘not a drop of my blood ransin 
I must return to America, and breathe 
6 were passed.” 
he Chevalier never returned, however: he lingered away his time 


in the different sea-ports of France, natil death finally arrested bis mor- 


tal career in the city of Bordeaus, N. 


—_ 
j Bae HUSKISSON’S LIFE AND PARLIAMENTARY 


SPEECHES. ool Sates 

snnplied tothe Eltor from Adthentic Seubets. 3 vel. Bro, vive. pp. 
1850. Leadon, 1831. Murray. 

To the political end commercial world a work of interest than 

the present could not be offered. A mind combining clear prectical 
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views, and a knowledge of all the details of business, with the most com- 
bore and enlightened principles of general policy—like the pro- 

of the elephant, equal at once to the minute and stupeadous—is & 
rare phenomenon among men. Such, however, was the mind of Mr. 
Huskisson ; and the vast variety of his information only seemed mote 
extraordinary from the + extentof the accumulated mass—we 
observed woudered how one so intimately acquainted with particu- 
lar points should also possess so enlarged an understanding. ut with 


his abilities the points continued into lines—the lines spread into surfaces | as 


—the surface thickened into solids—and the whole displayed 4 pyramid | 
of naturally acute perception, of acquired intelligence, and of rational 
induction, whence the times in which he lived might reap the benefit of 
wise counsels, and to which succeeding statesinen, of all ages and 
countries, ma pntupeeny look back for instruction and guidance. 
Weare well aware, that upon inany important questions, persons of 
much experience and judgment beld opinions very opposite (o those of 
Mr. Haskisson; but still even those who most differed from him, acknow- 
ledged the scope of his talents, and the convincing powers with which 
he supported the theories he had adopted. More could not be expected 
in our complicated system, where so many private interests clash with 
plans for the public good, where the most obvius national improve- 
ments, are sure to have their inveterate opponents, and where as- 
sumed of vested rights very naturally resist any personal secrifice, 
or even the chance of ultimate loss, for the sake of promoting in- 
novation, no matter how favourably it may paint the blessings to the 
future. Be it currency or corn laws; colonisation or Canada timber ; 
steam tax or tallow daty; restriction upon or cpaning of trade; levy- 
ing of poors’ rate or tithing; partial or sweeping reform—there will 
always be as much of ingenious objection and sturdy opposition as 
there are selfish motives to be alarmed, and productive monopolies to be 
threatened, by an alteration in their course. ‘The stock-holder will be for 
cash payments; the land-owner for high prices of grain; the over-bur- 
dened parish for emigration ; the monopolist for things as they are; the 
poor, oppressed, Pm suffering, for change; the borough-proprietor for 
close or nomination boroughs to work well; the clergyman for tithes; 
the dealer for remission of taxes on whatever articles he deals in, and 
against the imposition of any tax upon that article—and so on to the 
end. 
He is the true statesman who can see through all the bearings of these 
conflicting elements; and happy indeed is it for the people if he possess- 
es sufficient influence to rule and directthem for the common weal. Mr. 
Huskisson accomplished much; and when we consider how, with our 
old institutions, wherein abuses as well as superior policy must have ga- 
thered strength for centuries, he could so far prevail, we are forced 
‘to pay as high a tribute to his perseverance and genius asthe utmost es- 
timation can express. ; 

It will strike our readers, that the more valuable such a work as this 
is, the more our difficuity of rendering it aught like justice is auginented. 
Every speech in parliament would demand anotice to the full compass 
of ourlimits; and the whole circle of European politics would be em- 
braced by the discussion. We are, therefore, com velled to indicate 
rather than review the contents of there volumes; and, in short, to leave 
them with their own certain pretensions to public regard, with only our 
hearty approbation of the manner in which they have been produced. 
The industry of the editor has been well seconded by access to the best 
sources of information; andhe has, without that delay so injurious to 
works of the kind, presented us with a very complete epitome of the life 
andlabours of the celebrated individual whose biography he has under- 
taken to illustrate, while yet we are warm with the memory of his exer- 
tions, while yet almost all the topics on which he displayed his great 
powers are of deep and immediatg consequenee, and while yet our 
sympathies are touched by his unfortunate and melancholy fate. 

The preface affords further particulars. 

“In addition to the whole of the expositions made by Mr. Huskisson, 
on introducing his measures for the amelioration of the commercial and 
colonial policy of the country, and which, at the solicitation of his 
friends, he was induced to give to the public in a corrected shape, the 
present volumes will be found to contain nearly all the other speeches 
delivered by him, during his long parliamentary life, on subjects con- 
nected with the improvement of the moral condition, and the security 











I xplained to him the principal reason of my delay in auswering youf! ance, and, as Mr. Whitbread sarcastically expressed them ‘ 
hid letters. I did not expect that, after this delay of the office, iresh for themselves.’ But, without attaching any ii co en to a 
obstacles would be thrown in my way at the Bibliothéque du Roi, as | possibly merely an idle report, it must bo wey that ne 
was with the chef, le President d’Ormesson. Unfortunately, | expedient could have been devised by whteh t the services of r. Huskis- 
intestine in the library, and an infamous délation, have deprived | son could be made palatable to the government, short of en 
him for these three weeks of hisown comforts, and of the power of be-| Mr. Canning’s public reputation; or that Government should have 
ing of service to his friends in bis capacity of librarian. Descendant of | all of a sudden, so blind to the value of the former, as to have made his 
an ancient family illustrious in the parliamentary annals of France, he is, | admission to office contigent upon the appointment of the latter to a post 
you imagine, a great aristocrat. His love of curious old writings, | the acceptance of which he was well aware would enable his enemies 
joined to ny hg les, made him wish to preserve several old titles, | ‘to misrepresent and calumniate’ him. On the contrary, it is only due 
nealogies, &c. deposited in the library: all of which the Assembly | to the memory of Mr. Huskisson to say, that, however tf united to 
as ordered to be committed to the flames. His conduct on this oeca-| Mr. Canning in private and in politiesh friendship, he has a fair and in- 
sion was traduced to the Assembly by the demagogue Carra, who holds | disputable right to be considered as the worker-out of his own greatness 
a place under him. Haring absented himself from Paris, I thought more | His connexion with Mr. Canning may have retarded—it certainly did 
to wait his retarn than to make avy inquiries among his enemies; | not hasten—his rise to the highest offices of the state. 
and as he will be back to-morrow, I shall be able to inform you exactly, We doubt this inference entirely; and we will venture to sa i- 
by the next courier, whether the Bibliothéque contains any thing curious | tively, and of our own knowledge at the time, that Mr. Canning would 
relative to Milton. I suppose you will have seen in all the Euglish pa- | hot accept the embassy to Lisbon until the accession of his friends, and 
pers an account of the shameful and odious conduct of the people of this | particularly of Mr. Huskisson, to office, was made a distinct part of the 
place on the 20th instant. The miraculous preservation of the king | treaty. The friendship between these great men—a pure, lasting, and 
amidst so many dangers, his admirable presence of mind during this long | disinterested one—was of essential advantage to both; a more honour- 
and painful seene, have gained bim many friends among the better order | able attachment never adorned political life: and we should be sorry to 
of people, and seem to have added much to the affection of the army. | record that so noble an example was clogged by the belief that it was of 
His friends only wish that his courage was of a more active nature. . disservice to either. 
his conduct he seems to be supported by the spirit of a martyr, thetran-| We do not enter into the grand question of free trade. Upon that 
quillity of a good conscience, the resignation of a Christian; but nothing | portion of it which relates to America, we quote an amusing morceau. 
hitherto shews the enterprising courage and intrepidity of a hero, capa-| “ The following dialogue in his own hand writing, and bearing various 
ble of t andastonishing resolations, executed with that energy which | marks of correction in the same, has been fonnd among Mr. Huskisson’s 
strikes his enemies with terror, and ensures success to hiscause. Believe | MS. papers; and as there is every reason to believe it to have been his 
me, &c. &c. W. H.” | own composition, it is inserted as a specimen of that easy playfulness 
“To pursue the fearful march of the French revolution is no part oft | which has been mentioned as one of the charms of his private society. 
this work; but one anecdote connected with the events of the fatal Tih | — “ Fraternal Dialogue between John Bull and his brother Jonathan. (Date, 
of August, may well find admittance here. The publication of it can no | July, 1°25.)—Jonathan. You are a very good and constant customer, 
longer offend the delicacy or wound the feelings of any person now | John, at my shop, for flour, hoops, staves, and many other articles of my 
living. On the eveningof that dreadful day, when slaughter had stayed | trade; you are good pay, and | am always glad to deal with you. John. 
its weary arm, and it became possible for a foreigner to venture forth | I believe all you say—I wish to continue a good customer; but I must 
into the streets of Paris, Mr. Huskisson wandered out to view the field | say your mode of dealing with me is rather hard. Every time I travel 
of conflict, and endeavour to obtain some more accurate information of | to, or send to your shop (Sunday or not,) lam obliged to pay double 
the transactions which had taken place in the last twenty-fourhours. The | toll at the turnpike-gate, which is close before it. Jonathan. You need 
residence of the English ambassador was then at the Hotel de Monaco, | not take that trouble. J prefer sending my goods to my customers by 
in the Fauxbourg St. Germain, where Mr. Huskisson inhabited a suite of | my own porters; and as they are always ready and punctual in deliver- 
rooms on one side of the gate, similarto one on the other side, which | ing the packages, I do not see why you should complain. John. I com- 
had heen the apartments of the Comte de Valentinois while the prin- | plain because my own cart and horses have nothing to do, and my peo- 
cxsse de Monaco lived there. When Mr. Huskisson returned to his| ple are upon the poor-rate, whilst Lam paying you for porterage. 1 will 
apartments, he found that during his absence M. de Champcenetz, the | not go on inthis way. Jon. Well! we will consider of it next Christ- 
then Govenor of the Tuileries, had taken refuge there. It appeared that | mas, when the partuers in our firm meet to talk over the concern. 
this nobleman had, when the palace was assaulted and carried by the in-| (John remains patient for another year: when, finding the Sunday 
furiated mob, either been thrown or had jumped from one of the win-| toll still continued, he asks what brother Jonathan and his firm have 
dows, and that he had fallen amongst some of the unfortunate Swiss,| deeided. July 1826.) Jon. We have resolved to grant a new lease of 
whose bodies lay in heaps around the palace which they bad so ———, the tolls, without making any alteration in the terms. John. You have! 
attempted to defend. After remaining in this perilous situation for some | —then I withdraw my custom. Jon. The devil you do! ( Aside.) We 
hours, and happily eluding the nome: ded search of the wretches who | mistook him for a more patient ass than he proves to be. How shall we 
were busily engaged in giving the finishing stroke to any of the victims} contrive to bring him back to our shop?” 
who still breathed, M. de Champcenetz had, as the darkness of the eve-| We will contrast the playful with the effecting. ‘ The following ex- 
ning closed on this fatal day, contrived with much difficulty to make his | tractis taken from a MS. book, found after his death in a private box. 
way unperceived to the hotel of the British ambassador; where, by pass | ‘ Whatever pains I have taken for the improvement and simplification of 
ingforan Englishman, he had obtained access to the apartments of Mr. | the laws which regulate our commerce and industry, I have taken it all 
Huskisson, with whom he was slightly acquainted. Here Mr. Huskisson for the sake of the public interest. So far from serving any interest of 
found him concealed. The situation was one of the utmost delicacy, | my own, have gained the ill-will and enmity of many—partly secret, 
and one of the greatest embarrassment. M. de Champcenetz threw him- | partly declared; painful to myself but not useless, perhaps, to the 
self upon his honour, and appealed to his generosity and humanity to | country.’ ” 
protect him against the assassins. To drive him from his refuge was With this we conclude. The publication needs no recommendation 
virtually to become his murderer, and to deliver him up to a fate even | from us: it must be found in every good library. 
more cruel than that from which he had escaped. ‘To allow him to re- | <i 
main was to incur the deepest responsibility, to run the risk of comprom- | FIRST AND SECOND 
ising the ambassador, and consequently to hazard the danger of provo- | sn Dee 
king a war between France and England. It was as imperative to keep | Tue First axp Seconp Hussanp. 
the knowledge that a person so closely attached to the royal family had| Christine Boissard was the daughter of a schoolmaster at Thoulouse. 
taken shelter in the hotel of the embassy from reaching Lord Gower, as | At the early age of fifteen she was married to Bertrand de Rols, him- 
it was to prevent the circumstance from being discovered by the blood-| self only one year older than his bride. They had been companions 











NO. III. 





of the civil and religious rights, of the people, No pains hsve been 
spared to render this portion of the work as correct as possible: and so 
liberal has been the assistance afforded to him, that the editor believes be 
may safely assert, that a collection of a similar description was scarcely 


ever offered to the public with more claims to confidence on the score of | and whatever else sey and at the expiration of a week of mutual | eon says is the best— that which a picture cannot express.” 
fidelity, and that it will, indeed, be found to contain ‘ aanitivof the most | alarm and anxiety, ba 


profound and valuable information, and be considered 
merly assisted Mr. Haskisson'sjlabours, and now uphold his principles, as 
forming a manual for future ministers on all questions of commercial 
and international policy.’ As so much had been said and written respect- 
ing the French Speech, delivered by Mr. Huskissson in the year 1790, 
at the ‘Société de 1789,’ and as the object and character of that speech 
had been grossly misrepresented, it became desirable that it should have 
a place in this collection. Even the immediate friends of Mr. Huskis- 


those who for-| Paris in safety. ‘This nobleman died a few years ago, having been res- 


thirsty populace. In this dilemma, Mr. Huskisson at last bethought him | from their infancy, and the innocent attachment of childhood had ri- 
self of placing his unfortunate guest under the protection of alaun-| pened with their years into feelings which, at the important ages of 
dress, on whose fidelity he knew he could confide. He contrived toj fifteen and sixteen, were easily mistaken for love. 
have him secretly conveyed to her dwelling, furnished him with money | Christine was very beautiiul; it was that kind of beauty which Ba- 
It dwelt 
the happiness of ascertaining that he had quitted pen her countenance; it enshrined her person; and seemed to be a 
et 








tored to the government of the Tuileries by Louis the eighteenth.” 


action without being wounded. Mr. Huskisson seems to have laboured 
under a similar fatality in regard to accidents, from his earliest infancy to 
that fatal one which closed his career. Asa child, he fractured his arm ; 
—a few days before his marriage his horse fell with him, and he was se- 


The following is a curious personal history :— 
‘There are some persons who are recorded never to have gone into 


rpetual emanation front herself, rather than any union of exquisite 
proportions either in form or features. ‘The beholder saw she was 
eautiful, but could not discover in what it consisted. There were 


those who had a fairer brow than Christine; whose tresses were more 


luxuriant; in whose eye dwelt the soul’s meaning more eloquently; 
round whose mouth played a more gracious expression of softness, and 
in whose air there was more of elegance; but in all Thoulouse there 
could not be found one to vie with her in that loveliness which, touch- 


son did not, however, possess a copy; and it was only after a diligent | verely hurt ;—soon after, he was knocked down by the pole of a carriage, | ing the heart at the first glance, makes silent worshippers. 


search, that the editor at length found it amongst the mass of tracts con 


- | just at the entrance to the Horse Guards ;—in the autumn of 1801, being | The mind of Christine was worthy of such atemple. It had received 


nected with the early period of the French revolution preserved in the | then in Scotland, at the Duke of Athol’s, he missed his distance in at-| no soil from the world, and seemed incapable of receiving any. Its 


British Museum. 


It is inserted, with the Prospectus of the Society, in | tempting to leap the moat, and gave himself a most violent sprain of the | stainless purity, like that of the diamond, was inherent. 
the Appendix; together with some speeches adressed by Mr. Huskisson | ankle, accompanied witha considerable laceration of some of the ten- be said to shun evil so much asto be shunned by it. 

to his constituents at Liverpool and Chichester; and also one, which | dons and ligaments of his foot; and it was many weeks before he reco- 
will be read with much interest, delivered by him at the public meeting | vered sufficiently to leave Scotland :—indeed, the effects of this accident 
forerecting a monument to the late James Watt. To Mr. Murray, who, | were visible in his gait during the remainder of his life. 
with his woated liberality, bas allowed him to insert the pamphlet, writ-| fractured his arm by a fall from his horse at Petworth; and again, in 





She could not 
The exceeding 
simplicity of her character, the frankness and sincerity of her nature, 
were such, that as she had no thoughts which needed disguise, so were 
He afterwards | there none that did not lie as open to all the world es to herself. 
Similitude may be the basis of friendship, it is not that of love. 





ten in 1819, on the currency question, which forms an important com- | 1817, by his carriage being overturned. On this occasion none of the | Christine loved Bertrand de Rols when they went to the altar, and after; 
mentary on Mr. Huskisson's Speeches upon that intricate subject, the | surgeons could discover the precise nature of the mischief; but Sir Ast-| and Bertrand loved her—but they did not resemble each other. Ber- 


editor is greatly indebted. His grateful acknowledgements are also da 


to Sir Robert Peel, for the readiness with which he has consented toal-| tothe joint. The recovery was slow, and his sufferings very severe— 
ow the fine head of Mr. Huskisson, "Be for him by Sir Thomas | asall kinds of experiments were employed to prevent the joint from 


Lawrence, to be engraved for this wor 


It is dedicated to Mrs. Huskisson. To the faithfulness of the Memoir, | his arm; and a visible alteration in the spirit and elasticity of his car- 
consisting of 268 pages, we can bear testimony, having lately had occa- | riage resulted from the injury. 


sion to go over the same inquiry, though on a more confined scale. 

We think the following elucidation of the early portion of his life 
which has been so much commented upon, will be an acceptabl 
extract 

“Though, in common with many of the most virtuons and most em 


nent men of the day, he had hailed with cransport the first rising of the | country may well be termed irreparable.” 
day star of liberty, and had openly proclaimed his zeal for the cause of 


reformation, yet his generous ardour fow its ultimate success was speedil 
chilled; and he recoiled from the frightful excesses and utter profligac 
of those who had by this time assumed the direction of the revolutior 


The scenes which crowded one upon another, and marked each sue- | league, and which, we believe, was as cordially felt by the subject as by 
Ss day with some fresh outrage against humanity—with some more | the writer of the letter :— 


agrant violation of all laws, divine and huaman—were such as to fi 
every virtuous breast with horror and alarm. Even the iron sceptre ¢ 


royal despotism seemed preferable to the blood-dripping axe of the fran- concile it to my sense of duty to goto bed without — to you, to con- thought, her every wish 
\ tic demagogues of Paris; and when the mild virtues of the reigning | gratulate you on Huskisson’s exhibition of to-night. 


monarch, and the extensive reforms and ameliorations which hada 
réady relieved the people from their mast vexatious burdens, and re- 


moved or alleviated the most galling of their grievances, were calmly | 


weighed against the cruelties of the sanguinary tyrants of the clubs; not 
afew of the best and wisest of the earliest champions of the new doc- 
trines resolved to exert their utmost endeavours to preserve for the nation 
the benefits already won; but to arrest, if possible, the further progress 
of the revolutionary torrent, which threatened to sweep away all the 
land marks of civilized government, and to involve the world in one 
wide chaos of anarchy and infidelity. That such a change in the feel- 


ings of Mr. Huskisson had been operated on this subject, when he re- 


solved to accept the offer of Lord Gower, cannot be doubted ; that they 
were known to have experienced such an alteration may fairly be pre- 
sumed, or that offer would scarcely have been made ; and that the dif- 
ferent society into which he was now thrown, and his initiation intoa 
more extensive and confidential acquaintance with the science of politics, 
strengthened and confirmed his determination to withdraw from any far- 


ther participation in the debates of clubs, and from all intimate commu- | 


nication with those who still pressed onwards their plans of revolutionary 
reform—is a supposition so reasonable, that it might be asserted asa fact, 
even if his own anthority did not survive for stating such to have been 


the case. The following letter paints in strong terms the nature of his 


political feelings in 1792. 


“ P 
“My dear ——, when I wrote to our friend* * * *, a fortnight ago, 


e | ley Cooper was of opinion that the bone was split from the fracture up| trand was quick, fiery, impetuous—easily excited, and requiring ex- 
citement to break the irksome monotony of domestic life. He was of 
a moody temper, too; fond of lonely mrgings, in which it was his de- 
stiffening. In spite ofevery exertion, he never recovered the full use of | light to summon up fancied scenes of wild enterprise, where there was 
| free scope for a stirring spirit to signalize itself. Resiog the first years 

He was constantly encountering acci-| of his marriage, these outbreakings of arestless nature were few and 
dents of minor importance ; and the frequency of them, joined toa frame j feeble. The novelty of his situation, the fulness of his happiness as the 
*, | enfeebled from the severe illnesses under which he suffered during his | husband of Christine, and the consciousness of youth and inexperience, 
e | latter years, had given rise to a certain hesitation in his movements, when- | were all so many checks upon them; but as he trod the verge of man- 
ever any crowd or obstacle impeded him, which may, perhaps, in some hood, as the freshness of his felicity wore off and he required something 

i- | degree have led to that last misfortune, which to his friends and to the more than even Christine to fill up the measure of his desires, they came 
’ | thick upon him, flinging distaste upon the serene joysof home, and 
here is a short note written by Mr. Canning on the night of Mr. | arraying in georgeous splendour, the visions of his heated imagination. 
y | Huskisson’s most powerful and eloquent speech on the Silk Question, Christine saw the change, saw he was unhappy, but only wondered he 
y | for which we must at once find room: it is a delightful specimen of the | could be. when she herself was so happy. She would have striven to 
1. | generous friendship which Mr. Canning entertained for his able col- | restore bim to his former state, could she have discovered any thing now 
wanting which he had heretofore possessed—any thing depending upon 
| herself that could epen a new source of delight to him; but how was 
Mt | Foreign Office, 24th, February, 1826, 2. a.m. | this possible? She had bestowed her whole store of love from the first; 
of} “My dear Mrs. Muskisson,—Having written to the King, I cannot re-| she had made him absolute master of her heart, her affections, her every 
bday and entirely had she cast her treasures 


do assure you, | at his feet, and vainly, therefore, did she seek for one that could be added. 
|- | without the smallest compliment or exaggeration, that he has made one 





She was a very beggar in all, save prayers to Heaven, and those she 











of the very best speeches that I ever heard in the House of Commons,— 
a speech decisive for ever of his character and repution, both asa states- 
man and an orator. It was of the very first rate—and as such I wish you 


joy of it with all my heart. “Most sincerely yours, 


“GEORGE CANNING.” 
At page 65 of the Memoir there isa statement relative to the friendship 


| between Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson, of the tone of which we can- 


not approve. 
“In the summer of 1814 (says the writer) Mr. Canning accepted the | 
embassy to Lisbon. It has been lately stated, in a work pee authori- | 
ty, that he did so reluctantly, and that he was only ‘induced to do so, 
because the government had made it the condition of enrolling in its 
ranks those of his personal friends, who had attached themselves to his 
political fortunes.” Who the friends were for whom Mr. Canning sac- | 
rificed himself on this occasion, itis not pretended to guess. But as Mr. 
Huskisson, it is believed, was the only one of those friends who was ap- | 
pointed to the chief direction of a department, an inference might be 
drawn, that it was for his advancement principally, that Mr. Canning 
took upon himself the unpopularity which was attached to the Lisbonem- 
bassy. This inference is distinctly repelled on the part of Mr. Huskis- 
son'sfriends. If any faith isto be placed in the anecdotes of the times, 
it would be contradicted by what was then currently reported, and often 
alludedto even in parliament; namely, that Mr. Canning had, not long 


| shade by greater miracles. 


| Christine. 


breathed in many an hour of nnseen sorrow. 

“« What an inglorious animal is man,” said Bertrand to Christine, as 
they were one evening walking in their little garden, ‘‘ when his round 
of life is told in three words—eating, drinking, sleeping! When yester- 
day was but a type of to-day, and to-day but the mould of to-morrow ! 
I would have each hour the parent of some change; each day a history ; 
each week a thing to wonder at, till the succeeding one casts it into 
It were nobler, methinks, to fling buta stone 
the farthest of any twenty that tried, than not to have so much ambition 
as would bring one within the circle 0° competitors!” 

“Why do these fancies possess yu my dear Bertrand?” replied 
“Can you be happier than you have been?” 

“Oh, no! not happier than I hare been, my beloved; but—” 

“Happier than you are,” added Christine, filling up the pause, and 
sighing as she spoke. 

“ There is a future, Christine, whose voice is troubliag my spirit with 
dreams that would respond ay to that. Nay, do not weep” 

“ Should [ not weep,” interrupted the gentle Christine, “to know you 
are unhappy’? I am not what I was to thee, Bertrand, else wouldst thou 
be what thou wert—what I am still—without a wish unsatisfied.” 

“ Look at yon marble vase, Christine. It takes but little to fill it to 
overflowing. Will that same little fill the city’s reservoir? The stream 
of Time rolls through one man’s life like a geatle river confined withis 


before his appointment, released bis adherents from all political allegi-| its banks; but through another's, like a heady torrent, widening its 
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channel, and demanding larger space ) 
if you dam up that torrent's course, or if it encounter some natural im- 
pediment that its progress, how it chafes and swells, till at last, | 
overbearing 
wrath.” 


ing of this simile. 


homely, sluggish idleness, and hunger for the busy world that lies beyond | 


our slothful fire-side; but think not [can finda joy there unless [share had hideous forebodings of a fatal truth that lurked behind. There had 
it with thee, Cheistine. {ft isthou mast give its value to my happiness, | been moments since the return of Bertrand, when strangely horrible mis- 
ther it where [ may. The monarch of this little empire—m home ! | givin 
would, as wisest monarchs do, pour into the lap of my own ingdom , her life, heed, the afterthoughts were so terrible. She sought refuge 
the treasures of all others.” | Father in the belief that she herself was altered; or that seven years of 


It was not long after this conversation that Christine was doomed to | 
know its fall import. A slight quarrel arose between Bertrand and his 


father, who galled him with aoe taunts upon languishing away his | affections, and habits which could not now be revived. In short. what 
| 


days, instead of bestirring bimself to augment his slender fortune. Ber- 
trand heard these taunts in silence, but they gave his mind (already on 
the spring, as it were) the single impulse it required to make the leap. 
The feeling which had long tormented bim was, in reality nothing more 
than the impatient desire for adventures—the wish to roam from place 
to place, without any fixed plan or deliberate choice. Had he at that 
moment been standing upon the sea shore, where vessels remy YS. 
to sail for India, America, the South Sea, and the Frozen Ocean, he | 
would have been content to determine which of them should bear him | 
away by the falling of a stick, east or west, north or south, according as 
it lay. | 

Quitting his father’s house, be lingered upon the brow of a small | 
eminence that overlooked: tke valley in which was his own peaceful | 
dwelling. He was irresolute,—not whether he would go he knew not 
whither and be cared not,—but whether he should unman himself by 
a farewell of Christine and his daughter Henriette. ‘Their images rose 
before him; the wild grief of the one—the sympathetic sorrow of the | 
other, and what he felt in imagination was his monitor to shun the | 
reality. He stretched his arms towards the valley—his eyes swam in | 
tears. ‘ Christine!’ he exclaimed, “my beloved Christine! Does no | 
unwonted tremor steal o'er thy shuddering frame to warn thee of thy | 
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Une day, when he was out, her father came. It was the first time he 


all cenaaien it rushes fiercely on amid the havoc of its own | had crossed the threshold of her door since his return. She welcomed | “ pe 3 stonishment of all parties, Bertraud, in his Amsier to this 


_ him joyfully, though, from his manner, sh his visi 

“ Ah me!” exclaimed Christine, who read and trembled at the mean- pleesing object. S 7 ieoeciion, tar tedees, aban ite declared the whole affair was a wicked contrived by 
¢ learned wherefore he had come! when she | vithes | the father i i rd Angiade 

= Come come love,” continued Bertrand, kissing her tenderly, “be | her incredulous mind with this frightial supeddidien ial! > deter po tie socio: pore tea hich would 

not sorrowful. 1 own I long to fling behind me this tame existeace, this) was an impostor, and not her husband! 


nt,” made no confession of the offences al 


asserted hb represented himself 
what was her consternation, her horror, when “ Ptprdngl maple Se - 


of obtaining speedier ssion of certain property which woald 
c | fall to him at his (Bertrand’$) death. e 
At first she would fain have treated it as a bitter jest: but, alas! she | his wife, Christine de Rol., ae wa peal of he ear ewet , 
to join with them, He entered into an account of the reasons 
5 tad . wate A - had induced him to leave his home ; set forth the various adventures he 
& sad possessed her own soul; misgivings which she dared not, for | had gone through ; stated how, at the end of seven years, he was seized 
or an oan a to return to bis wife and child, and doing so, with 
' h what joy be had been received by Christine and bis relations, notwith- 
wenterieg and severe trials had wrought inexplicable changes in ber standing the alterations which time, great fatigud, pork cutting of his 
tusband; or that so long an interval had obliterated in both, feelings, | hair, bad caused. At the close he prayed that “bis wife might be con- 
\ fronted with him, becausd he could not possibly believe she would per- 
could she not believe sooner than the monstrous fable of her father? sist in demying the truth; that his calumnintors, according to the laws of 
The old man, however, was clear and positive in bis statement, much | equity, m ght be condemned to suffer the punishments they called for 
as it grieved him to afflict his child. He bad his evidence, too, which, upon him; that Christine should be taken out of the hands of his ene- 
at the earnest entreaty, nay, the almost frantic command of Christine, | mies, and be restrained from dissipating bis effects: and finally, that he 
he produced. This was the Sicur d'Anglade, a man who had known | should be declared innocent of all the crimes laid to his charge. ; 
Bertrand in Spain, when he was serving there with the Freach army, | The Criminal Judge cited Bertrand to appear before him, and subjected 
and where he went by his proper name, thet of Arnaud du Tith. ‘The | him to a rous private examination. He questioned him as to various 
Sieur d’Anglade was well acquainted also with the father of Arnaud du | matters whieh had heppened in Thoulouse, when he must have been a 
Tilh, and his whole family, who lived at Caen, in Normandy. This, if| boy; the place of his birth, his father, mother, sisters, and other rela- 
true, was the circumstance that most staggered the miserable Christine; | tions; his marriage with Christine; the persons who were present; their 
for tillit was mentioned, she hoped it might turn out, though Bertrand different dresses; the name of the priest who performed the ceremony 
had never told her so, that he had assumed the name of Arnaud du Tilh | &e. To all these interrogatories Bertrand answered clearly and distinct: 
during his absence, the better to prevent all discovery of himself. | ly; and, as if not satisfied to have done thas much, he voluntarily spoke 
Tt was proposed by M. Boissard, and assented (o by Christine, that the | of his daughter Henriette, of the day she was born, of bis own depart- 
Sieur d’Anglade should remain till Bertrand returned, and they would | ure, of the persons he wet on the road, of the towns he poseed through 





then be able to judge, from their meeting of the truth of his statement. 

_ “ Not at all, Madame,” said the Bieur d’Anglade. “ Arnaud du Tih 
ts master of himself, and has studied too well the part he bas to play. I 
have been in Thoulouse above a month; I have met du Tilb several | 
times in the streets; I have spoken to him; but his dissimulation was ad- | 
mirable. Were he indeed Bertrand de Rols, he could not have received | 


on his way to Spain, and of numerous persons whom he kaew in that 
country. 

The next step was to obtain from Christine, her father, and others 
whom Bertrand had named, their answers to the same points. ‘There 
was, substantially, a perfect correspondence between them ; the disere- 
pancics being of so insignificant a character that they ceuld not be said 


fate? Artthou joyfully expecting thy Bertrand’: return? Is my little | my salutations with a yore perfect absence of all recognition. He is an to invalidate the truth of what Bertrand had asserted. 


Henriette asking for her father? With streaming eyes, and an almost 
bursting heart, he is bidding an adieu which thou dost neither hear nor | 
dread, to follow the destiny that has so long striven to tear him from 
thee!’ He turned away; gained the city; hurried along the streets of 
Thoulouse, and passing through its western gate, followed the first path | 
that struck out of the main road. 

The shock was indeed terrible to Christine; the more so because she 
remained in utter doubt of the extent of her calamity. At first she be- 
lieved a few hours might put an end to it. When that hope vanished, 
she trasted to each day for comfort; and when days were past and no 
comfort came, then each week, perhaps, might be the last of her suffer- | 
ings. But as days, and weeks, and months rolled on, and still there 
came no tidings of her husband—none from himself—none from any 
living soul by whom he had been seen, since her own eyes looked upon | 
him (save the unsatisfying report of his father, whom in her heart she 
upbraided for his departure,) she sunk into hopeless dejection. She 
could not doubt he was dead, and her fancy haunted her with all ima- 
ginable pictures of dismal and appalling deaths, till she would start from 
these gloomy reveries with a fearful shriek, as if she suddenly saw him 
gashed with wounds dealt by some assassin’s hand 

Thus did Christine pass seven long years, in all which time she con- 
tinued as profoundly ignorant of the face of Bertrand as at the moment 
of his going. She rejected with scorn the consolation sometimes offer- 
ed, that he might still be alive and would one day return. Whatever 
were the motives which impelled him to leave her, she could not en- | 
dure to think it possible he could abandon her to such a miserable un- | 
certainty, when a single word hy letter, or by some trusty friend, would 
have been sufficient to relieve ber from it. 

“ No,” she would exclaim, in reply to this barren comfort—*“ no, no, | 
he has perished! And if any thing of this world can give sorrow to | 
those who are no longer of it, my poor Bertrand beholds with anguish | 
my affliction. This conviction is so strong, that I seem to exp@et his | 
spirit will appear and bid me cease to mourn for him with that torturing | 
hope, which, in spite of myself, mingles with my tears. It is far less 
terrible to know we must be wretched, than to know we are, with a} 
mystery shrouding our cause of grief, through which, ever and anon, | 
stream faint rays of deluding hope.” 

Seven years, as we have said, had thus passed away, when one sum- 
mer's morning, Christine, who was sitting early at her litue garden gate | 
with Henriette, believed such a visitation was about to take place. A) 
man, dressed in a soldier's garb, approached unseen, and stood before | 
her. She looked; her colour fled; her heart palpitated; her limbs | 
trembled. 


| some mistuke. I do not know your name—it is evident you do not know 


| many a pleasant hour with your father, Urban du Tilh.”’ 


| 
| say no to the man who accused me of parricide.”’ 


excellent actor, Madame !" 
While they were discoursing, Bertrand entered. He evinced some | 
surprise at seeing Christine's father; none at the presence of the Sieur | 
d’Anglade. The latter advanced towards bim, his hand extended, which | 
he took with the unembarrassed air of a person who is receiving a 
stranger under his own roof. | 
‘Well met, Arnaund du Tilh!” exclaimed the Sieur d’Anglade. 
“TL give you welcome, Sir,” replied Bertrand calmly, ‘but there is 





mine.”’ 


“And yet we knew each other well at Barcelona; and long before 
that, | was an intimate friend of your family at Caen, where I have spent 


Bertrand smiled as he turned towards his wife, and said, ‘ Christine, | 
you knew my father here in ‘Thoulouse.”’ | 
* You are an imposter!’ exclaimed M. de Boissard, “and you shall | 
answer for this before the Criminal Judge.” ; 
“I know, Sir,” rejoined Bertrand, “you have never pardoned my | 
long desertion of your daughter; but let not your wrath dishonour itselt | 
by making injustice the instrument of its satisfaction,” 
* Look at me!"’ said the Sieur d'Anglade sternly. 
_“ 1 do,” replied Bertrand, fixing his eyes upon him with a calm expres. | 
sion ot countenance. 
‘* Can you do so,” continued the Sieur d’Anglade, “ and persist that 
you do not know me!” 
“As truly, and therefore as fearlessly,” replied Bertrand, ‘as I would 


| 


Were you at Barcelona during the autumn and winter of 1654, now | 


five years since?” | 

‘Twas not,” answered Bertrand firmly; and as he epoke, his eyes | 
met those of Christine. “He is wrong, love,” be continued; “I read 
your thoughts. [have told you I served at Barcelona, but it wes in the 
summer of 1652.” 

“Were you not born at Caen, in Normandy? and is not your father’s 
name Urban du Tilh ?’’ demanded the Sieur d’Anglade. 

“Twas born in this city of Thoulouse, and my father’s name was 
Auguste de Rols,” answered Bertrand; “Lam known here of my friends, 
and here my three sisters still live, who welcomed with tears af jew, the 
brother they had sorrowed for as lost. My wife too—”’ 

“ Bertrand!” exclaimed Christine wildly, “heed well what you say ! 
Before this hour,—I cannot tell wherefore,—I have been tormented with 
dark suspicions. They came unbidden—I dashed them from me—I 


Thirteen witnesses were next examined, who declared upon oath, that 
the aceused was Bertrand de Rois; that they had known him from-his 
infancy, and that they were all acquainted with his person, manners, and 
tone of voice. On the other hand, an equal, if not greater number, de- 
clared he was not Bertrand de Rols; while the Sieur d'Angiade positive. 
ly swore his name was Arnaud du Tilh, that he was born at Caen in Nor- 
mandy, and that his family still resided there. A third class of witnesses 
were ready to swear, that if he were not Bertrand de Rols, there was 
such a resemblance between him and the true Bertrand, that it would be 


| impossible to say which was which, were they standing side % side ; 


thus seeming to confirm an observation of Lope de Vega, that Nature, 
sometimes weary of designing new faces, copies, now and thea, with 
admirable exactness, from those she bas pc Be produced, 

The last attempt to solve this curious mystery, after the Conrt had oc- 
cupied several weeks with receiving evidenee and hearing eloquent and 
ingenious counsel on both sides, was an order by the Criminal Judge to 
have two reports laid before him: the one, as to the resemblance or non- 
resemblance of Henriette to the accused; the other as to her likeness, or 
otherwise, to the sisters of Bertrand de Rols. These reports were ac- 
cordingly made, and by the first, it appeared that Menriette did not re- 


| semble the accused at all; by the second, that she was very like her fa- 


ther’s sisters. 

At length the Court named a day for pronouncing its sentence. It was 
in the following words:— 

“That Arnaud du Tuh is guilty, and convicted of being an impostor ; 
for whieh crime he is condemned to lose his head; and further, that his 
body be afterwards divided into four quarters," 

Every one cricd out upon this sentence—every one asked, ‘ What 
grounds has the judge for pronouncing it,—unless, indeed, he has had 
the benefit of some divine inspitation to reveal the trath in @ matter be- 
set with doubts to all except himself?” 

Berand complained vehemently of its injustice ; and, without loss of 
time, appealed from the Criminal Court to the Parliament of Thoulouse 
This extraordiwary cause having vow excited intense interest, the appeal 
and thé probatle judgment of the Parliament were the only subjects 
talked of throughout the city. 

That august assembly, as soon as the necessary documents were pro- 
perly before them, determined to make their inquisition not only with 
all dye solemnity, bat in a manner which should present the case in a 
new form, and with the best chances for unravelling its mystery. 

In the first place, they ordered Christine, her father, and the Sieur 
| d’Anglade to be confronted with the accused in open court; but singly, 


| loathed myself for them, because they branded me with innocent guilt!) one after the other. In these confrontations, Bertrand maintained the 


“Christine !" he exclaimed, “‘do you not know me? or can you not | But now, Bertrand—now, it seems as if a thick veil were dropping off, | same unperturbated countenance, the same air of confidence, and an- 


forgive me?” 
Her eyes closed, and a faint scream died away upon her lips. She 
would have fallen to the ground, had not the stranger sprung forward and | 
caught her in his arms. 
The scene was incomprehensible to the young Henriette, whose tears | 
flowed fast as she bent over her mother, calling upon ber to speak. 
Christine recovered. Fixing her eyes earnestly upon the stranger, she | 
gazed in silence for several minutes. 
“ Have I then,” she at length exclaimed, “ so long wept a living hus- | 


and before my uncovered sight there stood a dismal yawning gulf. Ob 
God! grant this may prove delirious phantasy, and not the other!” 
“Sir!” said Bertrand, in an agitated voice, and turning round to the 
Sieur d’Anglade, “a choleric man, with half this provocation would 
strike you dead upon the spot! By what right come you here to disturb 
my quiet home with the sick dreams of your bewildered mind? I have 
borne to be catechised by you, as I would have borne to be asked of any 


| crime of which I knew myself guiltless; bat since my answers satisfy 


you not, since you have succeeded in poisoning the mind of that gentle 


| swered every question with the same calm promptitude that he had 
evinced throughout his former examinations. But M. de Boissard, and 
especially the timid, shrinking Christine, whether from being abashed by 
the awful dignity of the tribunal, or from terror lest the dreadfal sen- 
| tence of the inferior court should be confirmed, betrayed so much con- 
| fusion and hesitation in their replies, that a strong feeling was created, at 
the very outset, in favour of the prisoner. 

It was not sufficient, however, to have before them the accusers and 
the accused merely. They directed that evidence should be heard as 








band’s death? oris this a cheat, put upon me by my distempered | creature, and since this honourable person, her father, has been cajoled | to the principal facts in dispute, bat with this limitation, that none but 


fancy?” 

“My Christine!’ murmured the stranger, ‘‘ my beloved Christine! 1 | 
am, in sooth, thy own Bertrand !” 

She uttered one convulsive cry of joy, cast herself in his arms, and 
buried her face in his bosom, weeping and sobbing. Henriette also hung | 
upon him with all the fervour of filial love. She was so young when 
her father left them, that it was no wonder she was unable to recognize | 
him now. 

The first rush of excited feeling a little subsided, and Christine again 
fixed her ardent gaze upon Bertrand, as it she would still satisfy herself | 
she was not yielding to a delusion. 

“You are somewhat changed,” said she, “ during this cruel absence :” 


Criminal Judge, it is time J should meet you with another spirit.— 
Begone!" 

The Sieur d’Anglade, not a jot daunted by this indignant reprimand, 
prepared to depart with M. Boissard, when Christine, rising from the 
seat where she had been leaning on the bosom of Henriette, in a state of 
indescribable distress, addressed Bertrand :— 

“T go with my father!’ said she; “and with me, my daughter. Ber- 
trand! there is a mystery [ cannot fothom—and beneath its baleful 
influence the curreat of every affection of my beart seems to turn from 
you. God forgive me, if what I dois wrong! And if thou art wronged, 


| may he so order it that it shall appear manifest to my eyes, vouchsafing 


then bursting into a flood of uncontrollable tears, at the recollection of | also that with my knowledge of the truth may come again those feelings 


her sufferings, “‘Oh God!” she continued, “ what have I not endured for 
thee, Bertrand? But I can forget it all—all—ail! now that you are re- 
stored to me. You shall not hear me once complain of the many soli- 
tary hours I have wasted in anguish since you left me. 1 will but say, I 
thought and mourned you dead; and that belief grievous as it was, 
shielded you from renroaches which I do fear I could not else have sti- 
fled, as oft 
ou. Oh Bertrand! one single blessed word, to say you lived, would 
lone spared me misery I cannot describe! But I blot out the past! I 
am too happy a creature now, to wish to remember what a very wretch- 
ed one I have been. Yes,—thou art much changed!” looking earnestly 
at him. 
“I shall have along tale to tell thee, Christine, of the hardships whieh 
have wrought this change! But there will be hours for such discourse 


more fitting than the present, and then my Cliristine will sadly own Ij 


have played the truant in a thorny path. Ay, love! it may be too hard 
a task to forgive your Bertrand, but you will not say you alone have been 
unhappy.” 

Bertrand’s father was dead. Three of his sisters, however, were still 
living at Thoulouse, who shared with Christine her delight at his return. 
The father of Christine alone refused to see him, so deeply did be resent 
the wrong done his daughter. His former friends gathered round him; 
and though he did not repulse their advances, there was often a strange 
reserve in his manner, as if they were imperfectly remembered, or that 


he scarcely wished to renew their acquaintance. © Christine would | 


sometimes gently chide him for this; but he soothed her by declaring he 
was desirous of no other company than hers and Henriette’s, and that 
he wished for no companions that might estrange him from his home. 
Three years thus glided on, and Christine, faithful to her word, never 
once clouded their serenity by the slightest unkind allusion tothe past 
Yet, and she knew not why, there was a something that prevented her 


from feeling as she onee did towards Bertrand. In vain she struggled | that “he might be condemned to make satisiaction to the King for the | 
with this repugnance ; in vain she condemned it; in vain she reasoned | breach of his laws, to demand 


with herself. and strove tocommand back the unbounded love and de- 


e . . | 
votion of the first years of their marriage | 


en as I grew half frantic with impatient longings to hear from | 


which now are chilled into fears that drive uve almost mad!” 

She buried her face im the grey hairs of her father, as he bent over her, 
and pressed her to his bosom. 

“ This does, indeed, amaze me.” exclaimed Bertrand; “ but,” added 
he, sarcastically, as he glanced at M. Boissard, ‘I begin to understand 
matters. A sentence of the Criminal Court, if bold-faced fraud should 
prosper, would be a quick conveyance of the estate at Artigues. I shall 
baffle you, however, by the aid of Heaven anda righteous cause.” 

“It concerns not me, Arnaud du Tilh,” said the Sieur d’Angiade, of 
| fering his arm to Henriette, who was in tears; “neither have I sought 


his abused daughter, therein will I, according to my power.”’ 
| ‘They then left the house and Bertrand coeatnal 
| servant refused to stay 
The rumour of this discovery spread in a few hours through the whole 
| city of Thoulouse ; and it no sooner became rife, than many who knew 
Bertrand, and had never doubted his identity, began to grow suddenly 
| dubious, remembering sundry remarkable circumstances which they now 
said had excited their suspicions from the first; though, as it was no 
business of theirs, they held their tongues. Others wondered how 
Christine could have been deceived; while some made merry with the 
tale, concluding thet Bertrand must have bewitched her with Ipve- 
charms, or else, that she cunningly practised a seeming imposition on 
herself, to solaee her widowhood, fearing to marry again till she were 
assured of her husband's death 


this; but wherein I can be useful to my good friend M. Boissard, and to | 


in it alone, for the 


| by you so far as to talk largely of my answering for myself before the | new witnesses should be examined. 


Several weeks were consumed in these inquiries, carried on, as they 
| were, with the most minute attention to every circumstance that could 
| by possibility tend to establish the necessary facts on either side, But 
| instead of doing so, they seemed to involve it in tenfold confusion 
| When the judicial investigation terminated, the President went through 
an elaborate recapitolation of the depositions of the witnesses. The evi- 
| dence stood thust— 
| Five and forty witnesses affirmed positively that the accused was not 
Bertrand de Rols; and among them was ashoemaker of Thoulouse, who 
| deposed, that he had made shoes for the true Bertrand de Rols, whose 
| foot reached to the twelfth mark upon his rule, whereas the prisoner's 
foot reached no farther than the ninth mark. In addition to the testimo- 
ny of the Sieur d'Anglade, as to his name being Arnaad du Tilh, an un- 
cle of the accused was brought forward, who recognized and owned 
him for bis nephew. One witness swore that the real Bertrand de Rols 
was an expert wrestler, while the accused knew nothing of wrestling 
‘T'wo persons swore that a soldier of the regiment of Rochefort, passing 
through Thoulouse, was surprised at hearing the prisoner call Cimoctt 
Bertrand de Rols, he not only knowing his true name to be Arnand du 
Tilb, but, what was more extraordinary, declaring that the real Bertrand 
de Role was actually living in Flanders, with » wooden leg, heving lost 
| one of legs during the wars in thetcountry. Great exertions were made 
to find out this soldier, whose direct testimony would have been so im- 
| portant but in vain. 
On the other hand, there was nearly an equal number of witnesses who 
ewore that the accused wage the true Rovteand de Rols, and among these 
were bis (hree sisters, and the husbands of two of them! Persons also, 
| who had been present at the marriage of Bertrand and Christine, de- 
| posed in favour of the accused; end the greater part of the witnesses 
| were unanimous in affirming, thet the true Bertrand de Rols had two 
flesh marks under his left eyebrow, that his right eye was blood-shot, the 
| nail of bis first finger on the left band crooked, and that he hed three 
| warts on his righthand Every one of these was found to be on the per- 
son of the accused! It was considered a strong circumstance, likewise, 
| in bis favour, that though bis wife now joined with her father in demand- 
ing justice upon him as an impostor, not only had she at fet welcomed 
| him as ber husband, bat had continued to live with him as such for three 





The next day. Bertrand was apprehended upon a warrant of the Crimi- | years, while many of the chief inhabitants of the city bad eagerly given 
5 PT F y 4 ye 


nal Court, and carried to prison. The ground of his arrest was a Bill of | honourable testimony as to her moral character, an 


Complaint preferred before the Criminal Judge, by M. Boissard in his 
daughter's name, setting forth that he had “ falsely, rashly, and traitorous- 
ly imposed upon Christine de Rols in assuming the name, and passing 
himself upon ber, as Bertrand de Rols;” and praying, in conclusion, 


rdon of God, the King, and Christine 
with his head bare, his feet naked, and in his shirt, with a lighted toreh 


She was conscious they a in his hand; and that he should be further adjudged to pay the said 


other amiable qua- 
lities. ‘This remarkable circumstance in favour of the accused, ‘could 
| not, therefore. be got rid of by any insinuations of licentious mo- 
tives opersting a feigned deception, if deception there were, upon 
Christine 

Such being the singular aspect of this extraordinary case, after the 
Parliament of Thoulouse bad spent nearly two months in investigatin 
| it, the general opinion was that the judgment of the inferior court woul 
be reversed. The Parliameut, however, (determined to give the sub- 
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ail upon Bertrand to continue a! | grand desideratum of the economists. Declines, how olightening 
- and adventu- G coust epee thecal Denies that be isa £10 frecbolder 


Before : mour that the rea! Bertrand de tempted him to leave it, or his miad was incurably | Here the case was amicably smangeds by the prisoner’s offering to 
Rols had ied in = domig "This report sow d the ears of Chris-, diseased by what had occurred; for after — alegal settlement of | tarn bis coat again ; and having given his word of honour, that he would 
tine. She devoutly prayed it might betrue. She wished to see her hus- his little property upon Henriette, he disa one morning without | do so, when required—the usual bail was dispensed with. 


receive hi don, , if t were Heaven's taking leave of her, his wife, or his sisters; and in less than six months | — Affilation.—Lord Plunkett was summoned by the Overseers of the Pa- 
—_ Pegs Fa 1 Ae tre Se bane See of ber days in a | from that time, Christine, the victim of a self-accusing spirit, went to her | rish to shew cause, why he should not undertake the maintenance of two 
convent, expiating by hourly orisons and frequent penance her involun- | grave unblamed of any tongue save her husband's! Meruosto. | foundlings, (apparently twins), which had been laid at his Lordship’s 


“Tine fact was, emissaries had been wecretly despatched by the Presi- 
dent of the Porliament into Flanders, with instructions to use evey pos 
sible means for discovering whether, ae the soldier had declared, na 
trand de Rols was serving with the army there. They were successful in 
finding a person of that name, and with a wooden leg; and he declared 
himself to be the individual they wanted. He affirmed, moreover, that 
he was well acquainted with Arnaud de Tih, and had heard of the pro. 
cess carrying on before the Parliament of Thoulouse ; but believing his 
wife had played bim false, in pretending she was the dupe of an impostor, 


or, the conflicting testimony of the witnesses, the sentence of the 


execution of the criminal, actually 
They are to be found amoung Les Causes Célébres.)} 


(The main incidents; of a man being so personated, the trial of the | door, on the evening of the 12th inst. 
The only witness produced, was the Marquis of Londonderry. who bad 
minal Court, the appeal to the Parliament of Thoulouse, and the | been observed by the police to loiter suspiciously for some hours in the 
occured in the sixteenth ceotury. | neighbourhood of Lord Plunkett's house, on the evening in question. 
The noble Marquis admitted having seen the children. Considers them 
atin very like —_ ae mom Has often observed _~™ noble Peer the 
. 7 rominence of the bnmp denoting amitiveness. lieves it is, in 4 
ANECDOTES OF ELLISTON. sah, very fully daceiged in his conmnagiiaee, Fortunately, it was ee 
Elliston’s suméd likeness to his late Majesty was a source of un- | in the case of witnesse’s noble brother. . 
failing seensliden to bim, and he carried his love of the resemblance so| Cross-examined by the defendant. Admits having seen the children 





he bad resolved to let the matter end as it might, with a determination | far as to insinuate that his complaint was “ the same as the King’s. Per-| before. The first time was near the Horns Tavern, where deponent had 


never to return to his native place. It was with be reluctance, conse- 
quently, he consented to accompany the officers back. (or rather yielded 
to the coercion they were prepared to use, if he resisted,) a circumstance 
which tended to create the suspicion that perhaps he would turn out to 
be the impostor, and not the reputed Arnaud du Tilb. 

When he arrived at Thoulouse he underwent many private examina- 
tions upon all the matters to which the latter had spoken. His answers 
were exactly the same; but he mentioned two orthree rather particular 
circumstances, with respect to which no questions had been put to the 
accused, who was therefore immediately examined upon those new 
points, when it appeared be was perfectly acquainted with them. As to 

resemblance, it was so wonderfal, that the President himself 


haps the “Coronation” at Drury-lane, originated this delusion. 


He | been dining with Lord Ellenborough. Found them quite alone. Took 
nightly “ blessed his people,” and at the end of the season, had medals! them up in his arms. Carried them some distance. Cannot say what 


struck, with the King’s head on one side, and, we believe, his own, on | distance. Was afraid of taking them home, or of meeting any of his 
the other. 


He lived for years on the hope of a baronetcy, which dwin- | friends. Hesitated what to do withthem. Decided at length on la ing 
dled in his latter days to an idea of a seat in Parliament ‘for Stafford-| them at the defendant's door. Deponent’s motive was benevolent. 
shire.” ‘This he talked of, till he really expected it. Felt convinced that they would be well provided for by the defendant, 
An indication of this feeling will be detected in an observation which he | who is a most provident and affectionate parent. 
made to a friend of ours, not long ago, respecting an actor, who had not, Here the parish officers oy meg to the magistrate, that he should at 
experienced so much favour from the public as bis merits, in Elliston’s | once send the children to the house of the witness; but the noble Mar- 
eyes, seemed to deserve. | quis earnestly entreated that he would do no such thing, as, unfortunate- 
But his failure, Sir,” said he “is attributable to myself. I brought | ly, his nurse had left him, and he could not be expected to nurse them 
him out at Drury-lane, at an unlucky moment—at atime when it was the | any more, himself. Besides, the poor innocents would inevitably take 


could not refrain from exclaiming—* Methinks [ must forgive my own | fashion to abuse me, and to depreciate all my attempts to sustain the dra-| their death of cold, seeing there was not a whole pane of glass in the 


wife's bedding with another, if she could show me such a likeness oi my- 
self for her apology!” 

Hitherto they had not been confronted; but when the reputed Ar- 
neud du Tilh was informed of the arrival of Bertrand, he not only boldly 
denounced him as the impostor, but declared he would consent to be 
hanged if he did not prove him such. 

It was now ordered by the Parliament that the two men should be at- 
tired exactly alike; and, ona day appointed, be placed side by side in 
open court, when all the witnesses who had been examined shoald be 
brought in, one after the other, and point out which was the true 
Bertrand. 

The day came. The court was crowded. Never had any ovcar- | 
rence in Thoulouse excited such an absorbing interest. Elevated ona) 

atform, hung round with black, sat the true Bertrand and the counter- 
Rn, bat which wasthe trae, and which the counterfeit, it seemed hardly | 











' 
— to determine. All eyes were fixed upon them; while a con- | 
used murmur of voices, and the words—“ That is he '"—* No, that is ' 
Bertrand.”—‘ I tell you that is Arnaud du Tilh—the other is Bertrand de 
Rols,” were heard in half-whispers from a hundred different tongues. | 

Silence was proclaimed. The witnesses, one by one, were introduced, | 
along white staff being placed in their hands, with which they were or- | 
dered to touch the person whom they recognised as Bertrand de Rols. 
but without speaking. The clerk took down the number of each; and 
when the whole had gone through the ceremony, it appeared that forty- 
four witnesses declared ariued de Tilh to be Soowane de Rols, while 
fifty-one pronounced upon the identity of the other. The three sisters | 
of Betrand were next introduced. The eldest of them, the moment she 
cast her eyes upon the two men, rushed towards the platform and threw 
her arms round the neck of him she had not seen for ten years. 

“Behold!” said she, turning round to the President, “rats is my bro- | 
ther! Lacknowledge the error into which that wretch (pointing to Ar- 
naud du Tilh) has betrayed me by a multitude of artifices.” 

Bertrand retarned her embraces, mingling his tears with hers. The 
other two sisters recognised their brother in the same manner, and be- 
stowed upon him the same marks of affection. A buzz of astonishment, 
mingled with acclamations of delight and rage, pervaded the court; but 
silence was commanded, for there was yet another evidence to be pro- 
duced. It was Christine herself! 

She is led trembling to the platform by her venerable father and the 
tender devoted Henriette. Her head and face are shrouded in the thick 
folds of ablack veil. At first, every look is directed towards him whom 
every heart has already pronounced to be her husband. ~ He is much 
moved; but on his countenance there dwells a stern and wrathful expres- 
sion. Then the general gaze is turned upon Christine, whose long-drawn 
sighs und heavy sobs are audible. She has resched the platform—she 
ascends it. Henriette whispers something in herear. She lifts her veil 
—she raise. slowly her eyes, and fixes them fora moment upon him she 
thought her husband, who shrinks from theirscratiny. ‘Phere is a pause. 
He who is ber hasband has caught a glimpse of her pallid features, and 
his agitation is extreme. Her eyes meet his—a convulsive shudder runs 
through her veins—as if smote by death, she sinks lifeless at his feet, ex- 
claiming, in a tone of piercing anguish, “God! God! Lam guilty!” 

“ Bertrand de Rols! Bertrand de Rols!” burst forth on all sides, with 
cries of “justice ! justice!" The emotions of the spectators were wound 
up to the highest pitch, and many veoted loud execrations upon the im- 
postor, whose countenance was us a mask to the terrible pangs which 
now fastened upon his soul. 

When silence was restored, the President ordered Arnaud du Tilh to 
be removed into the tittle iron cell in which criminals were placed to re- 
ceive sentence. With a firm step, and an undaunted air, he descended 
from the platform, still asserting bis innocence. Christine, meanwhile 
was carried out of court, followed by her husband and several triends 
who crowded round him to offer congratulations, which he received ve- 
ry coldly. 

The President, after a solemn admonition, and dwelling with eloquent 
emphasis upon the irrefragable testimony of nature, afforded by the joy- 
ous feelings of the sisters, and the remorse of the innocent, though seif- 
accused, Christine, pronounced the following sentence upon the pri- 
soner:— 

“That he, Arnaud da Tith, should make amende honourable in the mar- 
ket-place of Thoulouse in his shirt, with bis head and feet bare, a halter 
about his neck, and holding in his hands a lighted torch; that he should 
there demand pardon of God, the King, and the Justice of the Nation; 
also, of Bertrand de Rols, and Christine his wife; which being done, 
the said Arnaud du Tith should be delivered into the hands of the public 
executioner, who, afler making him pass through the streets and other 
public places of the city of Thoulouse, with a rope about his neck, 
should conduct bim before the house of the said Bertrand de Rols. 
where, on a gallows set up forthe purpose, he should be hanged and 
strangled, and afterwards his body to be burned.” 

This sentence was executed to the letter on the following day. But 
before the wretched criminal was led out to undergo it, he made a full 
confession of his guilt, declaring that his thoughts were first directed to 
the crime for which he was about to suffer from having been mistaken 
for Bertrand de Rols by some of Bertrand’s most intimate friends, while 
he was in camp in Picardy. From them he learned many circumstances 





concerning the father, wife, sisters, and other relations of Bertrand, to- | 


gether with various things which had happened to him before he left 


1 - 
Thoulouse. Having also a sort of brotherly acquaintance with Bertrand 


himself, the moment he conceived the design of representing him, he had 


used that acquaintance to obtain from him at various times a multitude 


of particulars which enabled him, with the aid of a quick invention and 
profoand artifices, to practise so successfully the fraud he had. 
Christine did not long survive. 


who, in the grossness 0 
that she had not wantonly favoured the 
indeed, was one of these; 
of Chr®tine,—(she only wished to be 
been wronged in a point where repara 
--touched once apon the extenuating cireumst 
ter mockery with which he repelled the ok 
vours, convinced him there was a persuasic 
nothing could assuage. ‘ Spare your words,” said he 
friends, nearest relations, father and mother even ma 
sisters, my friends, have been; but a wife—tush: ; 
only as a man may swear he does not see the 


deception. 


he shuts his eyes because he will not see it ! 


Innocent though she knew herself to 
be of all that could really constitute the cuilt of her unhappy condition, 
she could not purify her thoughts; she could not cleanse her memory: 
while she shrunk with loathing from the iaea that there might be some 
f their own conceptions, would refuse to believe 
: Bertrand himself, 
for when her father, without the knowledge 
forgiven by her husband, who had 
tion, she knew, was imposssible,) | not say, why. 
ances of the case, the bit- 
{man’s kindly-meant endea- 
on rankling in bis mind which 
“Intimate | in like manner 
be deceived ; my | miserably shallow 
a ~~ can be deceived | allusion on Monday, to the poor, and to Cape wine. 
blazing sun at noov, when | fore that it was much of a cordial. 


matic character of my country. There was a conspiracy against me; | house, “ since that accursed illumination-night, when the lives and pro- 
the press made a set at me, a dead set, Sir,—as they did at Wyndham.” | perties of his Majesty’s subjects had been abandoned to the fury of a 
His Hobby was speech-making. A volame of the speeches of the | mob, by the public authorities of this once great and glorious—” 
great Apologist, would be the richest book in the language. Uponsome| Here the noble Marquis had evidently got into Lis well-known speech 
oceasion when the house (Drury Lane) was very much crowded, the on that paneful subject, but was told by the magistrate, that he could not 
manager, who, of course, meant to.address the audience, went first into | allow him the use of his court for sucb rehearsals. 
the lobbies, to appease those who were unable to obtain a glimpse of the | Cross-examination continued.—Deponeut has spoken of these twins, 
stage, in order that he might not lose a listener. He inquired, with a| in Parliament. He did so metaphorically. Has written ahistory. It 
solemn face, whether they had tried the pit,—the two-shilling gallery ; | is full of metaphor, as his speeches generally are. Orators must, of 
oh, yes, all full. “ Well then, gentlemen, [an only repeat my regret | course, introduce figures of speech. Was present at the jate dissolution. 
that there is no room in any part of this splendid theatre; but,” he con-| The Whigs endeavoured to createatumult. Saw them direct fierce 
tinued, “if you go over the way,” pointing to Covent Garden, “ you'll | looks at the King. Thought of Harry the Fourth’s rebuke to Worces- 
find plenty of room.—I cannot return your money—but you'll find plenty | ter. There was a good deal of excitement. Felt himself at one time 
of reom; there's always plenty- getting somewhat warm. Considers bawling to be very plebeian. 
On the last night of Keen’s performance, previous to his departure for | Lords never bawl. Lord Winchelsea certainly has excellent lungs. 
America, ‘ Richard,” was the play, Elliston acting Richmond. Before | Deponent is mildly and rationally opposed to the Reform Bill. It will 
the filth act, both were in a state almost as bad as that of Clarence, in his | upset the constitutional influence of the Peers in the Lower House. 
butt of Malmsey. Elliston, as he was going on in the last scene, said, | That influence is exercised by a select quorum—some ten of their num- 
“Bring me a bottle axe.” “Here's your sword, sir, you don't want a | ber—of course for the benefit of the order. Deponent has no pension. 
battle-axe.” Elliston was peremptory, and the battle-axe was brought, | Thinks it too bad. Deponent is the greatest man in Down. Means Down 
with which he rushed on the stage, and struck at Kean in a style by no | in Ireland—not Down inthe North. 
means consistent with the laws of chivalry. The blow brought them! Here the case was abandoned against Lord Plunkett—but the parish 
both to the ground, where the contest was very unceremoniously con- | officers expressed their determination, to make farther inquiries on the 
tinued; the manager vociferating—" You shan’t go to America—T'll give | subject of these mysterious foundlings, and their connexion with the no- 
you fifty pounds a night,""—and the other, more weakened with previous | ble Marquis. 
exertion, responding at intervals— Don’t be a fool!” The audience Mr. Alderman Wood was brouglit up in a dog cart, hand-cuffed, in the 
hissed from every part of the theatre; when Elliston, suddenly recover- | custody of Mr. Bingham Baring. High Constable of Winchester, on a 


| ing himself, rose, staggered to the front of the stage, assumed his usual | charge of intruding himself on the Opposition Benches, in the House of 
| attlinde, glanced round the house, and, as if nothing at all had happened, | Commons. 


The prisoner could not be persuaded to alight till the dogs 
woceeded to address the audience, now silently awaiting the apology. | had been muzzled. 

“his was the speech :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen ; as proprietor of this| The Magistrate expressed his regret at seeing the worthy Alderman in 
magnificent establishment, I have the honour to announce to you, that it | such a plight, and asked what necessity there was for the hand-cuffs. 
is my intention to appropriate the entire receipts of to-morrow evening's | The Constable replied, that it was his invariable practice to use them— 
entertainments, in aid of the widows and orphans of the gallant sufferers | both on men and women— and that he would at any time pay £50 for 
at Waterloo.” | the satisfaction of having duty well done. 

Of course, nobody heard a word about Waterloo and its widows, the Sir E. B. Sugden, Knt. and M.P. for St. Mawes, being duly sworn, 
next morning; but the audience went away in raptures with his gene-| deposed that the prisoner. though a known Radical, was constantly 
rosity. | skulking about the aristocratic side of the House, to which deponent be- 

oe | longs. Is convinced that it is for the purpose of picking up intelligence. 

JEU D’ESPRIT. Has repeatedly caught him listening. Approves of the military law re- 
| specting spies. Prisoner annoys many of deponent’s friends. Has seen 

PALAGR VARD TRIALS. stick his Radical knees into Sir Charles Wetherell. Knows “ Dods- 

Edmund Peel, Esq., M.P. for Newcastle-under-Lyne, was charged | tey’s Collection.” Admits having written for it; believes that Sir 
with insulting the Flouse of Commons, by entering it on the 5th instant, Charles wrote the greater part of the work. Remembers his being 
with his old electioneering uniform turned inside out. editor. 

The appearance of the prisoner excited shouts of laughter. Indeed,| Cross-examined by the prisoner.—Has been Solicitor-General. Is now 
the hideous orange lining of the coat, its palpable seams, and the strange | a simple member. Deponent has not for some time made a Peer. 
incougruity of its exterior and interior, disturbed even the gravity of the | Thinks of making a batch next month. Will assuredly do so if the mi- 
Bench. nisters try that game. Has been taken fora Peer. Is always taken for 

The first withess called, was the Rt. Hon. John Wilson Croker. A agentleman. Has repeatedly refused the Seals. Thinks himself emi- 
sworn interpreter had been provided by the prosecutor; but the worthy | nently qualified to bold them. Knows more of Equity than any man 
Magistrate being an eminent linguist, and acquainted with the Irish lan-| living. The Lord Chancellor knows nothing of Equity, though he has 

| guage, dispensed with his services. | some capacity. The Vice Chancellor knows more, but has no capacity. 
| ‘The deponent (who was evidently a reluctant witness) had seen the | Bullies them both. Bullied the Chancellor only yesterday. The Chan- 
| prisoner in the same dress, on the Sth instant. Had also seen him on the | cellor hit back. Likes a round with him. Has had the influenza. En- 
| the hustings at Neweastle. He then wore a handsome Grey uniform | gaged a nurse for the week. It wasnot Lord Londonderry’s nurse. De- 
| with Royal facings, and embroidered with gold. Can swear to the iden- | nies having consulted Dr. Eady. Wore wool round his throat. So did 
tity both of the prisoner and the coat. Deponent is the popular Mem-| Demosthenes. Thinks he has caughthisstyle. Studied elocution under 

‘ber for a large city. It is now, alas! scheduled. Prefers it to the Dublin | Sir Charles Wetherell. Hopes he has improved on the original in both 

University. Gave that up, in consequence of a misunderstanding with | cases. Denies that his party are factious Has been fifty years at the 

the “boys.” Does not mean actual boys. There are boys in Ireland, , Bar. Was called to it by acclamation. i 

of a great age. | Here the prisoner broke in upon the cross-examination, by appealing 

Cross-examined by the prosecutor. Knows the prisoner and all the | to the magistrate—whether a tittle of evidence has been advanced in 

Peels. Considers them avery attached family. Did not say attached | support of the charge. He hada right to sit where he liked in the House 
| to office, though “small blame to them if they were.’ Considers office | —and nobody should prevent him. He was no spy—no “enemy in the 
|a second nature. Feels now like a fish out of water. So does Planta. | camp;” and if he were, he seldom heard any thing worth repeating. In 

Deponent was for years, secretary to the Admiralty Believes there is | the most dangerous month of the year, he had been dragged, like a erimi- 
| but one opinion of him throughout the Navy. They did not present him | nal, through the streets in a truck, drawn by ferocions animals,—whose 
| with a sword on leaving office. Heard something of a “ cordon.” Hates very name made him shudder. It was here. Reform should commence. 

such an equivocal word. Does know the meaning of “ Jack in Office.” | This was the Truck system, that required revision. 

Thinks it a very vulgar phrase. Deponent never wasagauger. Admits It was here intimated to the worthy Alderman, that he might with- 

that his father was. Deponent writes in the Bull. It is avery witty, | draw ; but having ascertained that the dogs were still at the door, he de- 
| gentlemanly paper—chiefly supported by the Clergy. {n retorn, it sup- | clined stirring till his carriage was called. 

ports them. Also Don Miguel. Also the Slave Trade. Can not say, . Po ne 
| further, what are its political principles. oes no Ww -aning of | 

t pol l principles. Does not know the meaning of | MY AUNT’S BEQUEST. 


| the expression. 
Waiting for a dead man’s shoes is commonly considered to be a pre- 





Here the interpreter, who had loitered about the Court, endeavoured | 
| to explain it to the Rt. Hon. witness, in his native tongue—and supply | carious dependance ; be this as it may, no one will deny that it is a te- 
| an illustration from the motives of Lord Castlereagh, in the matter of the | dious state of existence. Waiting for a dead woman’s slippers is worse 
| Union, and of Mr. Peel, in advocating Catholic Emancipation—but to | poth ways: old men do die—old women won't—if they can help it; and 
| no purpose. . ‘ then, women are the more capricious. I cannot reproach myself with 

Cross-examination continued. Deponent is a distinguished speaker any lack of duty towards my aunt Susannah, during her blessed life-time 
| Was, nevertheless, gagged for some years by his own party. Never knew | (and along one it was!) yet But the sanctity of the grave must 

why. Now writes comic songs for the theatres. Sends them chiefly to | he respected, so I will not even hint a thought to the dishonour of her 
Vauxhall and Saddler’s Wells. They are sometimes aceepted—oftener | memorv. Her husband the Reverend Phineas Wheezy, died in the 
rejected. The last was rejected—it began, “Oh! fortunate Malton.” | year eighteen-hundred. He was Vicar of St. Colvo’s, Essex; Rector of 
(Here the witness endeavoured to adapt the words toa popular Iri-h air, | St. Spooks’, Lancashire, and of Great Trediddel’s, Cornwall ; Chaplain 
but was stopped by the Court.) Deponent is to be leader of the House | to Sir Pryse Pryse-Pryse, Bart. of Prysellollwyth Hall, Monmoothshire ; 
| of Commons—when Peel can get back to Office—with a peerage Librarian to the Duke of Dunderleigh, at Dunderleigh Park, Cumber- 
The next witness called, was Digby Cayley Wrangham, Esq., M.P.| jand: morning Lecturer at St. Snorum’s, Yorkshire: and afternoon 
for Sudbury, and lately clerk in the Foreign Office. The same reluc-| Lecturer at St. Snort’s, near Rochester, Kent; so, for the convenience 
tance was evident, as in the case of the last witness. | of not performing any of these various duties, he inhabited a house at 
Deponent saw the prisoner enter the House with the coat which he | Putney, in Surrey. It will not he wondered at, that, by the ungodly 

\ then wore. Admits that it istarned. For his own part, prefers the li-| and the inconsiderate—let us call them the envious.rather—he was occa- 
ning to the outside colour. Deponent is not the son of an archbishop— | sionally taunted with his pluralities, and reproved for what those cavillers 
| but of an archdeacon. Has made a speech against Reform. Did not! deemed his utter neglect of his sacred duties; but against the attacks of 
break down Was attacked with a strange indisposition. Has never | euch as these he was prepared with a ready and an unanswerable de- 
seen the last witness so attacked. No, nor Mr. O'Connell—nor any | fence. “Were 1,” he would say, “to comply with any one of those 
Irish gentleman. Opposed Reform in his speech. Objects to it on ma- | calls upon my personal attendance—calls, various as they are numerous, 
|ny grounds. For instance, it might exclude rising men, like deponent | and distant as they are various”—(for, on such occasions, my uncle was 
and Mr. Praed. Introduced the Currency question, in his speech. Can-| wont to ensconce hinself behind an impenetrable phrase )—* distant, I 
Has not been called Attwood the Second. Confesses say. as they are various, how justly shonld I stand chargeable with un- 

that Political Economy is a pet of his. ‘Has read Adam Smith. Does | due preference to that one, thereby making my neglect of all the others 
not, of course, mean all through. Perhaps one-half of the book, at dif- | the more offensive, inasmuch as it would be the more remarkable! 
ferent times. Has gotboth Malthus aud Ricardo. Means to study them | Besides, with respect to my lectureships alone, my lectureship atone, I 
Has read the first chapter of MacCulloch. Thinks him | cag. is it possible—is it within the bounds of human possibility, that I 

Prefers Mr. Saddler’s views. Heard his feeling | chould be at St. Snorum’s, Yorkshire, at ten in the morning, and at St. 

Did not know be-| Sport's, Kent, at three in the afternoon? I ask you, is it within the 
: Has never tasted it at his father’s | scope of possibility?” Having asked this perplexing question, he 
| Believes that be has himself discovered the true measure of value—the } would, like Brutus, “pause for a reply;” and as no one was 
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1831. 
ever found bold enough to deny the impossibility of performing, within | 
the space of five hours, such a journey as the one he suggested, he would | 
end the argument, end satisfy his own conscience at the same time, by 
exclaiming : ' Monstrous! rfectly preposterous to expect of any | 
man that he should do duty in two places, far distant from each other, | 
almost at one and the same moment.” Ss 

Now, as the income of the Reverend Phineas Wheezy, from his) 
numerous bevelices and appointments, was large; and he being) 
unblest with any children to assist him in the agreeable occupation | 
of diminishing it, it has always been a matter of astonishment that 
he should have died worth no more than forty thousand pounds. So} 
it was, however; and the whole of this he bequeathed, uncoadition. | 
ally, to his widow : leaving to each of us, his nephews, mieces, and | 
cousins, a legacy of—dependance upon the _— or generosity of | 
sunt Susanna. If Icannot applaud my aunt for acting. upon this oc- | 
casion, with either generosity or justice, [ must, at least, admit that she 

displayed no inconsiderable share of humanity. Feeling, as she did, | 
that doubt, anxiety, and suspense are painful sensations, she extinguished | 
them in our bosom by, at ouce, assuring us, “upon her honour, as a 
lady,” that, were it to save us all from starving, she would not give | 
us a single shilling during her life-time. But she added that, at her death, | 
we should be remembered, each according to our conduct towards her: 
thus holding us rigidly to our good behaviour. | 

Ather death! At the period of my uncle’s departure (1800) my aunt | 
Susannah was already in her sixty-seventh year: and as she had always 
been of a sickly constitution, we could scarcely hope that she should live 
long. Indeed, we had observed, and not without proportionate alarm, | 
a gradual decline in her health ever since the day of her beloved husband's | 
death. Our solicitude—that is to sav, of vs, the expectant nephews, and 
nieces, and cousins—was intense ; and sharp, indeed, were the struggles, | 
and frequent the quarrels between us, for precedency in affectionate at- 
tendance upon the suffering old lady. Kindness has been said to kill: 
oh! could it have availedtocure! Aunt Wheezy extibited —— 
of pulmonary consumption : my cousin Robert was anxious that, for the 
benefit of her health, she should passa few weeks with him at Blowblus. | 
ter Cottage, on the top of North Hill. Towards the end of the first 
year of her widow-hood she hada slight attack of ague: for the benefit 
of her health, she was invited by my sister Briggs to spend the winter 
months at her house on the borders of the Essex marshes. Dr. Drench, 
apprehensive that the depression of spirits under which my aunt had la- 
boured ever since the loss of my poor uncle, might lead to some fatal de- 
rangement of the system, recommended a change of scene; my cousin 
Peter, laudably zealous to carry the doctor's advice into effect, hired a 
nice apartment for aunt Susannah at the undertaker’s, directly opposite 
to the church-yard at Kensington. She was subject to cholic and spasms 
in the stomach, and frequently was her precious life endangered by their | 
attacks. My affection tor the old lady was manifested by slight and deli- | 
cate attentions, rather than by acts of important service, weich, indeed, 
Lhad neither means nor {opportunity to perform: I made ber frequent 
presents of choice or early truit—chiefly plums and cherries; then 1 | 
would send her a mould of ice-cream; or, if she compluined of thirst, I 
was instantly at her side, with a goblet of lemonade. I was by such and 
similar petits soins (asthe French term these amiable minorservices,) that | 
Tendeavoured to please: 

At the time of my uncle's decease [had just entered my twenty-first 
year. (Itis not from any doubt of the reader's knowledge of arithmetic, 
or with aview toan ostentatious display of my own proficiency in that 
exact science, I alsoinform him that | am now in my fifty-second.) My 
father had bequeathed me a property producing an income of about a | 
hundred-and-fifly pounds per annum. ‘This was not sufficient for splen- 
dour, scarcely for indepeudence ; in order, therefore, to increase it, it 
was necessary that I should assume a profession. I chose the bar, and 
took chambers iu Gray's Inn. I readhard ; and my vanity leads me to be- 
lieve that, had I continued my studies, my labours wou!d have been reward- 
ed with no common share of success. Had aunt Susannah been amuch 
younger woman than she actually was, [should have done so; for the 
poo: of the legacy I was justified in expecting, ec being more remote 
would have formed a less important item inthe catalogue of my worldly 
considerations, and, consequently, have less interrupted, if it woold at 
all have interrupted, my present occupations. As it was, the hope—I 
would say the prodability of speedily succeeding to a good sharé of her 
property, which, by dint of assiduity, I might induce her to make better, 
was atemptation too obvious and too strong for resistance. There were 
three other unfortunate circumstances againstme. First, of albthe ex. 
pectants of the Wheezy property, (and we were nine, male and female, ) 
I was the only one unmarried! secondly, I was the only one without any 
evident employment, (for beingamere student, and my studies not ap- 
pearing to be productive, in a pecuniary sense, my time was estimated at 
no great value ;) and, thirdly, [was the only one, at that time, living in 
London; so that, if any thing wasto be done, whether as a matter of ne- 
cessity, or to gratify a caprice, it was always—* Tom is a bachelor’ Tom 
doesn’t live so very far off, Tom has nothing better to do, so Tom must do 
it.” From what I have here stated it will naturally be inferred that 
profitable application to my profession was impracticable, 

The distance between the aunt and nephew was soon to be diminish- 
ed. After three years of widow-hood, conceiving that the establishment 
at Putney was tuo large for ‘a poorlone woman,’ she sold the villa, dis- 
missed her servants, and rented the parlour-floor of adark, dingy, black 
house, (one of those dens with twenty-four small panes of glass, set in 
thick, clumsy frames, to each of the windows, and one solitary poplar 
growing up in front of them,) in a narrow street at Kensington, where 
she was waited upon by the one maid-servant. It is impossible to con- 
ceive any thing more melancholy than was this change ; not but that, in 
one way, it was gratifying to us; for it required no Johnsonian grasp of 
intellect to understand that the less my aunt spent of herincome the more 
of it must remain for its inheritors. ‘The furniture, the library, the plate, 
the wines—aud such wines !—(Ihave said my uncle was a parson)—the 
carriage, the horses, all, all were sold! } 

* Lo, for a good old-gentlemanly vice, 
I think [ must take up with avarice.”’ 
Well; although we saw those possessions depart from us, there still re- 
mained their value in money; and it was a consolatory reflection that 
money bears interest, which wouid have been lost upon the commodities 
themselves, for the year, or, perhaps, the two years, our dear aunt might 
yet live; for she was now seventy, and her health funhappily, in a more 
unsettled state than ever. 

The anxiety attendant upon the sale of her property and the invest- 
ment, to the greatest advantage, of its proceeds, together with the fatigue 
of moving, could not but operate detrimentally to the health of a person 
soaged and infirm as my aunt Susannah. It was less to our astonish- 
ment, therefore, than our grief, that, on the third day after her removal 
to the dingy parlour-floor at Kensington, we (the expectants) received | 
intelligence from Dr. Drench, that Mrs. Wheezy was dangerously ill of | 
a bilious fever; Our distress at this announcement was greatly aggravated 
by the doctor’s pressing desire for ourfimmediate attendance, as he could 
give us no hopes of her surviving the next four-and-twenty hours. Never, 
surely, was a departing creature blest with so affectionate a set of rela- 
tives! Scarcely had we received the afflicting summons ere we were 
all at her bed-side, each accompanied by a physician and two apothe- | 
caries. | 

“‘My dears,” said my aunt—(She spoke faintly, and uttered only a 
word or two at atime.)—“ my dears, this proof of your affectionate so- 
licitude concerning me affects me deeply. I expected no less from you, 
and of this you will receive a proof.” 

Here we wept bitterly ; begging her, at the same time, not to allude to 
that. 

“Ah! my dears! to lose your poor aunt at her time of life—seventy, | 
only seventy !—would be a severe blow to you !” 

Here we wept more bitterly still. 

“ But, my children, for as my children I conssder you, pray for her— 
pray forber—” 

Here we absolutely roared with grief, and were about to kneel in or- 
der to fulfil the solemn task she enjoined us 

“‘ Pray for her—speedy recovery and longlife.” 

At this precise instant, Doctor Drench, perceiving that his patient was 
somewhat exhausted by the fatigue of talking, requested us to quit the 
room. We readily assented. 

Cousins, nephews, nieces, doctors, and apothecaries, all adjourned to 
the adjoining apartment. 

“Isthere no hope, gentlemen ?” inquired cousin Robert. 

The gentlemen, to whom this melancholy question was addressed, 
shook, with becoming gravity, their professional heads. 











| over;” on the ninth, 


| Lown, he bad never been a favourite of mine. His pleasing anticipa- 


| at this event may be more easily conceived than described! Our joy, 


“The — ane tive through this 
case is utterly opeless ; therefore, for us to our visit, woul 
act of dishonesty.” He and the rest ir f on 

* But,” continued the speaker, “ we wil! preseribe so which 
the a can do no harm.” a eo 

“Are you certain ite certain she will die?” inquired e 
Briggs; “is there malig ne hope? Let us know the scorst.” oir: 

~ = there is life there is always hope,” replied Dr. Drench, to 
whom t vestion was more icularly addre ; “she may—she 
rally a little in the “ah” : he: 

* May she! exclaimed cousin Peter, ina tone more indicative (asl 
though of consternation thanof joy; “may she! For Heaven's sake, 
gentlemen, do allof you come again to-morrow—for fear of accident.” 

On the secund day the physicians came again : and, on the third, we 
found notwithstanding this, that aunt was a “leetle better.” Peter now 
admitted that we might as well throw money into the Thames as spend it 
on a hopeless case : the extra physicians were dismissed, and Mrs. Whee- 
zy was left entirely to the care of Dr. Drench. 

On the fourth cay, aunt was “not so well;” on the fillhday she was 
“worse;” on the sixth, “she could not possibly live through the night ;” 
on the seventh, “she had rallied a little ;” on the eighth, it was “ all but 
——! Doctor Drench metus in the parlour, 
to communicate to us that, in the course of the night, so wonderful 
a change had taken place, that he might now venture to give us 
hopes, 

“ Hopes, doctor;” exclaimed Peter, “ hopes of what?’ 

“Of Mrs. Wheezy's recovery ; and, should she recover this bout, such 
a change will have been operated in her system, that—of course I can- 
not promise it—but” (and here he took us kindly by the hand,) but, I say, 
should she recover, she may creep on for these ten years tocome.”  ~ 

This Doctor Drench wasa tolerably clever man in his profession ; yet, 


"said one of them; “the 





tions were gonfirmed;—auut Wheezy did recover. What was our joy 
however, did aot prevent certain little bickerings amongst us, the affee- 
tionate relatives of aunt Wheezy. Our assiduous and disinterested at 
tentions to her, in the manfestations of which each of us strove to out-do 
the other, were productive of mutual reproaches and recriminations: 
cousin Robert told my sister Briggs, that the object of her extraordinary 
kindness to the old lady was “not to be misundertsood ;” sister Briggs 
declared to Robert that she positively blushed at his barefaced pro- 
ceedings; L called Peteratime-server, while Peter bestowed upon me 
the title of a legacy-hunter. I will take this opportunity to mention, 
that our disputes upon this, and some fature occasions of a similar nature, 
caused a total disunion of one of the most loving families the world had 
ever beheld. 

A few days after my aunt's blessed recovery, I received from her the 
following note:— 


enga d in the 
nae ~~ ag onan tion of scrubbing little Flora; aad at three 


“Can you y at ot . Tom t” in my eunt. 
lL anpwtied te the leuieet I scarcely ceten from the other. 
“Theo come and tea with me at six this evening, and I will teach 


you. 

“It happens, most unlackily,” said 1, “that I have promised to take a 
young lady to the theatre this evening ; and, as I cannot civilly release 
myself from the engagement, | ——” 

_** Very well, sir. Heaven defend us from depending upon one's rela- 
poy ene yp I meg I find some one who will be gied to pass 
an wo w me, oly 
own disposal;” &c. &e. 7 EOS ae 

I required no plainer hint. I trotted off from Kensington to Somers 
Town, made an awkward apology to Anna Maria for this second disap- 
= and atsix o'clock Ifound myself enjoying the luxuries of 
lack tea and cribbage with my aunt Wheery. 

“ You are ao apt scholar, Tom,” said my aunt, after having made me 
play seveon-and-thirty games at penny cribbage with ber; “ come again to- 
morrow at six, and take your revenge. '—(1 had lost sevenpence. 

“ To-morrow, aunt? Impossible ' Lam going with my triend Wilkins 
to the Opere.”” This objection was met by the usual hint at her property 
being entirely at her own disposal; so at six on the follow ing evening I 
was again in the dark dingy parlour. 

By dint of the application of this threat respecting her property, aunt 
Wheezy contrived, within three months to render me her slave. “Eve 
Saturday was | compelled—setting all other affairs aside—to wash Flora 
in the Serpentine; toeat roast neck of mutton, drink Cape Sherry, and 
read * The Observer” through, every Sunday; and to play et cribbage, 
from six o'clock till half past nine, every evening in the week, Sundays 
excepted. ‘I'o assert that I did not dare say my soul was my own would 
be ridiculous; for, to confess the teuth, T doubt, when I reflect on my 
past subserviency, whether I had a soul. 

In the midst of these avocations, which entirely diverted me from my 
profession, L yet found time to pay a daily visit to Anna Maria. At the 
end of three years, Mr. Brackenbury (her papa) asked me if I eatertain- 
ed any serious intentions respecting bis daughter. My intentions re- 
specting her were serious indeed, for I contemplated marriage, Lloved 
Anna Maria; and my “ love" was exactly of that “ sweet” quality which 
*‘ meets return.” 

“Sweet is the love that meets return !” 

“Well,” said old Brackenbury, “I have no objection to you for a 
son-in-law ; you have a rich aunt; if she will give you four thousand 
pounds, I will give you a like sum, and Anna Maria into the bargain.” 

That same evening, at cribbage, I ventured to break to aunt Susannah 
the matter of my intended marriage 

“What!” exclaimed she, “marry! and what is to become of me? 
Who will pass the evenings with me? Who will wash Flora in the 
Serpentine!) Who will ’ But do as you please—leave me to 








“My dearTom, 
“ Pray come and dine with your poorlone aunt on Suday nest, at four 


die alone. I require only one and a last favour of you. Call upon Mr. 


3 | Quirk, my attorney, and desire him to be with me to-morrow, early; he 


o'clock precisely. Be with me at two precisely, as [ have something of 


| great importance to you to communicate. Bring ‘ The Observer’ news- 


paper with you. ‘TIT remain your affectionate aunt, 
“Ps uy mea cribbage-board. Susansan Wuerzy. 
As Lhad previously engaged to join an agreeable party (a certain Miss 
Anna Maria Brackenbury being one) in an excursion to Richmond, 
thisinvitation was somewhat mal apropos : but the “ something of great 
importance” was a hint sufficiently significant; so L resolved to sacri- 
fice my pleasure to that whichI could not consider in any other light 


| than as my interest. 


As the clock struck two, Lentered aunt Susannah’s dingy parlour 
The cribbage-board was deposited in the side-board drawer, and“ The 
Observer” (which I was to read aloud after dinner,) on the mantel piece. 
After a few preparatory “a-hems!" thus did my aunt unfold the “ some- 
thing of importance.” 

“Thomas, lama poor lone woman. Though I am but seventy-one, 
I feel that, suffering and ailing as I do, I shall not make old bones; I am 
not long for this world; but, while Iam permitted to live, do you, my 
dear Thomas, consider my forlorn coadition, and be kindtome. You 
are a young man, and attendance upon a poor creature like me cannot 
but be irksome to you; yet—ah! had I children! but, alas! Ihave nei- 
ther chick nor child; my property is all in the funds, every shilling of it 
is at my own disposal—lI say every shilling of it is at my own disposal— 
(Do you attend to what I say, my dear Thomas 1)—and when I die ! 
Ah! there are many who look forward with impatience to that event: 
not you, Thomas; but, during my late illness, remarked that the others 
—ay, every one of them, seemed anxious for the fatal - 


“Why, to speak candidly, my dear aunt,” said I, “I must confess— 
though it grieves me to say it of them—their behaviour was any thing 
but what it ought to bave been. Heavens! the bare idea of allowing 
the hope of inheriting a little vile dross so far to overpower the senti- 
ments of nature, the feelings of the heart, the natural affections of the— 
of the—in short, to entertain sentiments so interested as to lead one to 
form a wish for, ! and so good, so kind an aunt,too! O, inhu- 
man!’ Here my pathos drew tears from aunt Wheezy’s eyes and my 
own too. 

“Ab! my dear Tom, were they all like you ———! But no matter; 
it will be worse for them, and better for somebody else, one of these days;”’ 
and as she said this, she patted my hand, which was resting on her arm. 
At that moment I felt like a sole legatee. “ But, to what [| wished to say 
to you ;” and, continued she, in rather a solemn tone, “ Thomas—Tom, 
my dear, Saturday isthe day for washing poor little Flora,” [this washer 
Dutch pug-dog,] “and although the dear creature has not been washed 
since the day [fell ill, yet, (would you believe it 7) the servant of 
the house has refused to take the trouble of cleaning the little darling!" 

I could not suppress my indignation at such barbarity ; yet I was at loss 
to understand how this could be considered fas‘ something of great im- 
portance” to me. 

“ Now, ‘Tom, as you have nothing else to do, you must come to-mor- 
row at two o'clock, carry the poor thing to the Park, and give her a nive 
washing inthe Serpentine.” 

This wasan employment for which I felt no relish: so I told aunt Su- 
sannah that it happened, most unfortunately, that I had already engaged 
myself with a party to the Exhibition,, forthe very hour she mentioned. 

Very well, sir; I dare say I shall find some one who will be glad of 
an opportunity of doing me a favour.” 

I felt like one disinberited. The sacrifice of a visit to the exhibition 
was but a trifle (although Miss Brackenbury had promised to take my 
arm through the rooms) in comparison with the ope jeopardy of 
a fine legacy; so, since it was not only my duty, but my desire to obey 
my dear aunt, I consented to perform the ceremories of Miss Flora’s 
toilett. 

have said, that the change from the villa at Putney to the parlour at 
Kensington was, to me, at least, a melancholy one. The Sunday din- 
ners of my late uncle used to be as delightful as excellent society, an 
excellent table, and excellect wines could make them. Now ' 
At four o'clock I was seated opposite to my aunt Wheezy, at a small 
square table, in her dark, dingy parlour; our repast consisting of a roast 
neck of mutton, (a thing I detest,) three potatoes, two suet dumplings, 
and a pint of Cape Sherry, just purchased at the nearest public-house. 
Such a dinner was soon ended; and, the cloth being removed, I was de- 
sired to read “ The Observer.” [began with some article of news which 
I thought might be interesting to the old lady. 

“Isthat your method of reading a newspaper? If the task be too 
troublesome to you, I dare say Lean find some one who will be glad to 














| take it off yourhands. Ah! thatI bad a childof myown! Buotlama 


poorlone woman; [have neither chick nor child; my — is all at 
my owu disposal, and Well, sir, if you choose to read it, begin 
at the beginning.” I began with the first advertisement, (which was a 
long list of patent medicines,) and read on tilil came to the names of 





printer and publisher. Ten o'clock being my aunt's hour of retiring to 


rest, at half past nine I was dismissed; not withouta reminder, however, 
of my duty for the morrow. ’ 
The nest morning I waited upon Miss Brackenbury ; and, telling ber 





must make some important alterations in a certain paper.” 
This was sufficient for me. Lassared my aant | would rather expire 


| than marry without her consent. “That's well,” said she; “wait allt 


die; that will be time enough. Ab! me, I shan't be a trouble to you 
long.” 
| At the end of another three years, aunt Wheery not exhibiting the 
| slightest propensity to dying, Mr. Brackenbury bestowed his daughter's 
| hand on my rival, Dick Dexter, the conveyancer, 
| J lost my mistress; one by one Llost my friends. Aunt Wheery was 
jallin all to me. Years rolled on; aunt Wheeny did not die; Sanday 
brought its neck of mutton, Cape Sherry, and “Observer; Saturday 
its wasbing the pug-dog in the Serpentine, (not Flora, for she and a pen. 
succession of dogs had gone the way which my aunt would not go;) an 
every evening in the week its cight-and-thirty games at penny cribbage. 
On the 2nd of June 1830, my dear aunt was stilleiive! She wasin her 
ninety-seventh year; I in my filty-second. My fellow eapectants were 
| all dead; Tremained the only one possessing a claim to the Wheezy 
| property. On the morning of the 3rd of June, aunt Susunnah was 
found dead in her bed. Her will was opened. She left every shilling 
| of her money to public charities; to me she bequeathed—ihe cribbage- 
| board! 





Kiupertal Parliament, 


House of Commons, July Qth. 
COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY.—CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The first question put was, that £112,195 be granted to defray the 
charges of ilis Majesty's consuls and consuls-general for 1831; also, 
superannuations for retired allowances. 

Mr. ROBINSON thooght that in all countries where there was an 
ambassadorial establishment, the chief secretaries of the ambassadors 
might perform all the duties of the consuls-general. He wished to 
know what was the use of consuls-general being appointed at Paris, and 
Madrid, and Washington? He found that the salary of the consul gene- 
ral at Lisbon bad been reduced from £1,200 to £600, Why had not 
the salary of the consul-general at Madrid been likewise reduced in the 
same proportion? Ile also objected to the number of consuls ap- 
pointed to different places in South America; and said, thatthe arrange- 
ments made by the United States for the protection of the interests 
of their commerce were less expensive and more efficacious than those of 
England. He considered that the present plan of consuls might advanta- 
geously be abolished, and the old system, with some improvements and 
| modifications, returned to. 
| Lord PALMERSTON was not prepared to enter into a statement of 
the improvements which were contemplated by Government in the con- 
sular department. He had, however, communicated with the President 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade on the subject, and would be 
ready in the next session to state what alterations it was thought advisa- 
| bletomake. ‘The present vote was a reduction of £9,000 or £10,000 
on the vote of last year. With respect to the consul at Washington, be 
could inform the Hon. Gentleman that that appointment was to be dis- 
continued; but with regard to the consuls in South America, —- of 
them were appointed to places where there was no diplomatic establish- 
ment, and might, therefore, be regarded as diplomatic agents. 

Mr. R. GORDON strongly condemned the existing consular system, 
and expressed his regret that Ministers bad not come down to the House 
with a proposition for changing it. The committee was told that some- 
| thing would be done next year, but that did not satisfy him. He thought 
| that an improvement of the present system might be effected in a very 

short time 
| Lord PALMERSTON said that the subject was one of @ very com- 
licated nature, involving many important considerations ith his 
} liemited capacities, be could nut undertake to make nny change in a short 
period, though eae the superior intelligence of the Hou. Member for 
Cricklade would enable him to do so. 
| Mr. R. GORDON said that if the Noble Lord would refer to the 
| speeches delivered during the last session of Parliament by his Rt. Hon. 
| colleague the First Lord of the Admiralty, he would there find a plan 
| laid down for the alter tion of the consular system, { Hear. } 

Mr. Alderman THOMPSON said that this was a question in which the 
commercial interest was deeply interested. Ashe knew that the subject 
| was under the consideration of Government,and believed that they were 
| anxious to effect any improvement which might be found practicable, he 

would not object to the proposed vote, 
Mr. 8. RICE said, that it was necessary to deal cautiously with the 
question—first, on account of the interests of commerce, and, secondly, 
| because the present system was not voluntarily adopted by the Govern- 
ment, but forced upon them by the House. 
| Sir M. W. RIDLEY confirmed the statement of the right Hon Gen- 
| tleman, that tbe system now complained of was foreed upon the Govern- 
| ment. It came recommended to the House by the select committee on 
| foreign trade. He believed that merebants were now convinced that a 











that an important affair would deprive me of the pleasure of attending | modified system of fees was the best that could be acted upon. 


her to the exhibition, (1 took care not to say that 1 was engaged to wash 
a dirty dog in the Serpentine,) requested she would allow metomake my- 


Mr. K. DOUGLAS expressed an opinion, as we understood, that the 
consular duties would be better performed if the officers were paid by 


self amends for so severe a loss, by accompanying her in the evening to fees instead of receiving a fixed salary. 


the theatre. To this request she kindly consented. 


SirJ. NEWPORT was of opiniow that the system of remuneration 


Punctually at two o'clock I was at Kensington: at half pest twol we which would be least liable to objection would be one consisting partly 
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——————— 
and of fixed salaries. At the same time, he t that it 
“ss isu 4 abandon the present system without due deliberation. 
. An Hon. Member said, that it was the general wish of merchants that 
the system of ment by fees should be reverted to. : 
Sir. G. RO E believed that if consuls should be paid according toa 
seale of fees established in each country, the arrangement would give 


general satisfaction. ‘ j 
Mr. WARBURTON was desirous that the remuneration, whether it 
of fees or salary, should not be so large as to become an object 


den reduction of the grant. and that he made bis motion merely as an 
opportunity for the House to express its opinion that the principle of the 
grant ought to be abolished. As Ministers had given a to reduce 
the grant, he trusted that the Hon. Member would withdraw his amend- 
ment. Many clergymen were employed in the colonies by the society 
on salaries merely sufficient for their decent maintenance, and these per- 
sons having been sent out on the faith of these salaries, it would be an act 
| of monstrous injustice to recall them. No additional persons ought to 

be sent out, and thus the grants might be gradually abolished, and the 





























ith the Treasury. society left to support its own missionaries. ! ) ‘ 
ott: ROBINSON said, that if the present system should be continued, | be of great use, but by calling on Parliament to supply its deficiences it 
it must be revised, and the salaries of the officers must be reduced. The | dried up the sources of private charity. 


vote was then agreed to. | 
NOVA SCOTIA, &c 


Scotia. , aa a 
Mr. ROBINSON was glad to perceive that there wasa reduction of | ed tothem; £4,333 was 


£2,147 under this head, as compared with the charge of Inst year. He 
thought, however, when he saw a sum of £20,000 appropriated by the 
colony, out of its own revenues, for local improvements, and £5,000 
for the encouragement of the fisheries, that the colony might very well 
dispense with further assistance from Parliament. Grantagreedto. 

t was then proposed to grant £4,000, to defray the charges of the civil 
establishment of the Island of Bermuda. 

Mr. ROBINSON observed, that the grant now called for was to the 
same amount as that which had been voted last year. He should be glad 
to know why the colonial secretary at Bermuda received £200 a-year, 
while in other colonies of much greater extent the colonial secretary re- 
ceived only £500 or £600 a-year! 

Lord HOWICK said, that the colonial secretary at Bermuda acted al- 
80 as private secretary to the Governor, and had, in consequence, con- 
siderable additional duties to perform. He conceived that £500 a-year 
was not too high a salary for the situation. The whole matter would, 
however, undergo a strict revision; and if the salary were found to be 
too much, it should be reduced. i 

Mr. ROBINSON could not conceive any reason why the colonial 
secretary at Bermuda should receive £800 a-year, while the colonial 
secretary at Sierra Leone, that pestilential climate, only received £600 
ayear. The resolution was then agreed to. .* 

The next vote was for £3,320 to defray the charges of the civ il estab- 
lishment at Prince Edward's Island. Agreed to, without observation. 

The sum of £11,261 was then proposed for defraying the charge of the 
civil establishment of Newfoundland. Agreed to, after along debate 
and much opposition. 

MISSIONARY GRANTS. 

Upon the CHAIRMAN putting the question, that a sum not exceed- 
ing £16,182 be granted to defray the expenses of the Society for the 
Pro, tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, ; 

r. WARBURTON said it was not his intention to divide the commit- 

tee on this grant but he felt confident that no vote which Parliament 
could come to could possibly tend more effectually to alienate the minds 
of the colonists from the parent country. When the great body of the 
colonists were of another religion, it was most absurd to be voting mo- 
ney for a forced support of the Anglican Charch. 

r. WILKS objected to the great extent of the grant, as well as to the 
principle of attempting to establish a church among a people who were 
ostile to its doctrines. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE had already expressed his decided opposition to 
these votes, and was convinced that no member who had given any at- 
tention to the subject could come to any other conclusion. He was 
anxious that the vote should not pass without obtaining from ministers a 
decided declaration, whether they did or did not intend in future to pro- 
pose any similar grants. Ile w ished the grant to be altogether abandon- 
ed, but gradually, so as not to hurt any individuals who}now depended on 
it. He had in his possession a petition which had been voted uanimous- 
ly by the House of Assembly in Lower Canada, and which proyed that 
these grants, and the system that they were intended to support, should 
be put an end to, for it was unquestionably true that the system did ex- 
cite against the Church of England feelings of jealousy and suspicion. 
The Church of England in Canada ought to be put upon the same foot- 








the subject into his consideration eight months ago, when he came into 
The next vote was for £6,625, for defraying the civil charge for Nova | office. 


| ble Lord had been in office eight months, and ought to have considered 


Mr. R. GORDON thought that the Noble Lord ought to have taken 


By the report of the society, it was evident that they mis- 
managed their own affairs, and the public money ought not to be intrust- 
anted for Nova Scotia, and how was this dis- 
tributed? Whilst the Bishop was allowed £2,000 a year, the Presbyte- 
rian clergyman received but £75, and yet the Presbyterians were as 
three to one compared to the Church of England. But the cry ef minis- 
ters always was, that every thing was under consideration; but the No- 


this question long ago. 

Mr. HUNT thought that the Noble Lord bad not only furnished him 
with grounds for dividing the committee, but haueven supplied him with 
hopes of dividing it successfully. If the bishops and clergy were so libe- 
rally-minded as the Noble Lord said they were, that was in favour of his 
motion, as his vote was the less necessary. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he was one of the minority alluded to; but he 
was bound to say, that the Noble Lord’s explanation was candid and 
just, and he recommended the Hon. Member for Preston not to divide 
the House. 

Sir R. INGLIS, with reference to the cases brought forward by the 
Hon. Member for Preston, said he could not give credit to them; it was 
indeed, only assertion against assertion. 

Colonel de LACEY EVANS said, that it was not the mere vote of 
£16,000 which was involved, but the expense must be greater. He ob- 
jected to the vote, as throwing impediments in the way of the colonists 
themselves, though it was not fair to lower the vote this year. 

Sir J. M. DOYLE thought he could suggest a middle course. There 
was a very rich bishopric now vacant [hear,] which he thought might 
furnish an easy way of recompensing the respectable individuals in ques- 
tion, who had done their daty. He threw this out as a suggestion. 

Mr. R. GORDON would make another suggestion. If the vote was 
suffered to pass, the whole subject should be referred to as a committee 
of inquiry. 

Mr. A. BARING observed, thatif half the vote was cut of, now 
that three quarters of the year were gone, and before information could 
be communicated to the individuals, it would be unjust. He was averse 
tothe grant, and remarked that where it was made, the established | 
church of England was declining; whereas in the United States, where 
that church was a mere private church, it was growing. [Hear.] Ex- 
perience showed that where there were large salaries and grants, jobs 
and sinecures soon appeared. He therefore recommended to the Noble 
Lordj(Howick,) between this and the next session, to devise a scheme 
for the final abolition of the grant. 


Canadas, if we lost the Upper. As to the expenditure, he must say tha 

none was directed by the colonial department directly. All Ex Saitere 
of this kind received, in the first instance, the sanction of the Tress Y 
Col. EVANS pointed out the difficulty of maintaining such a long fine 
of defence, 

Sir G. MURRAY said the practicability of maintaining it had been 
tried and proved. 

Mr. WARBURTON asked whether there was any document in the 
Treasury to show that the colonial department was authorized to expend 


He believed the society to | money on the Canadas without first applying to Parliament. 


Mr. 8. RICE said that there was no document to show that what he 
considered the objectionable part of the grant was (as we understood) 
sanctioned by the Treasury. , 

After a few werds from Mr. Hunt, who said that if the committee di- 
vided he would vote against the grant, the motion was put and carried 
without a division. 


House of Lords, July 26th. 
SPEECH OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said he would be much astonished if the 
speech of the King of France to his Parliament did not excite surprise in 
the breast of every lover of England. He had lately called the attention 
of Government to the treaties existing between this country and Portu- 
gal—engagements unparallelied in the history of other countries. The 
war he then anticipated had now arrived To the Noble Lords opposite it 
might perhaps be agreeable to know that a Gallic fleet rode triumphant 
in the Tagus; but men with Englisn hearts would expect Government 
to lay before them papers explaining the origin of this war, and what had 
been done by England to prevent ber oldest and most faithful ally from 
lying at the mercy of the King of the French, and to be made the sub. 
ject of his triumph! Another subject in the same speech was equally 
important andastounding. Fortresses raised at so vast a cost of treasure, 
and so dread a waste of blood in absolute and politic foresight of events 
now existing in France, and to guard against the too probable conse- 
quences of that event, were now it seems to be demolished, forthe mere 
triumph of France, and Belgium was to be protected for the future—by 
what? By the bare recognition of its neutrality! He hoped the Noble 
Lord a: f not object to lay on the table the diplomatic act, which pro- 
vided for this destruction after fifteen years of supposed necessity, and 
by the concurrence ofall Europe. [ Hear, hear. ] 

Earl GREY would not permit himself to be provoked by the sneers of 
the Noble Earl. [Cheers from the opposition.] On him who mooted 
such questions lay the responsibility of disclosures, which ought to be 
avoided. The Noble Eari (Grey) acknowledged to the treaties bindin 
England to Portugal, but denied that she was bound thereby to defend 
the yet unrecognised Government of Portugal—[ cheers from the opposi- 
tion }—from a war brought on by its refusal to comply with the just de- 
mands of athird power. At present he thought the papers demanded 
were unnecessary; that they could not be produced without detriment 
tothe public service; and that he shouid, therefore, resist their produc- 
tion. As to his supposed gratification at the triumphant position of 
France, he disdained the insinuation. _[Hear.] He could tell the 
Noble Lords on that side of the House that not one of them felt more 
warmly than he for the honour of England. [Hear, hear.] The de- 
struction of the fortresses was, in the eyes of every statesman, a necesse- 
ry consequence of the separation of the Kingdom of Holland and 





Government came into office, the 


on the table of the house allthe papers relating to it. Those papers 
had been referred to a select committee, and that committee had made a 
report upon them. On the authority of their report he now moved for 
a grant of £296,000 to complete the water communications in Canada. 

Mr. WARBURTON. —Have you any more correct estimates than 
those which were laid before the committee, and were introduced in 





ing as all other Christian Churches, and until this was dose the Church 
of England would lag behind all other sects. Nothing could be more 
preposterous than to establish a place of education in Canada upon prin- 
ciples which prevented nine-tenths of the people from availing themselves 
of the instruction. He wished his Majesty's Ministers to answer him on 


three points,—first, whether they intended in fature to continue these | 


votes; secondly, whether they intended to apply themselves to the sub- 
ject of the clergy reserves; and, thirdly, whether the charter of the Uni- 
versity of Canada was under the consideration of the Colonial-Office. 

le Mr. WARBURTON wished likewise to be informed whether ministers 
were not in possession of a memorial from the Bishop and Clergy of 
Quebec, praying that the clergy reserves a not be divided with the 
church of Scotland? Ithad always been understood in that house that 


the reserves should be divided between the chureh of England and the | 


church of Scotland. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER would answer the four 
questions on the part of his Majesty's ministers. With respect to the 
est question, he would say, that ministers did not defend this vote upon 
principle. The point, the committee were aware, was one of considerable 
Hitheulty , as it involved the whole question of the church establishment 
of Canada; it was therefore impossible to take any step rapidly, but it 
did appear to him that it was not fitting that the people of Engiand should 
be called upon to provide funds for the support of the clergy and church 
establishment of Canada. It was the the intention of Ministers gradually 
to reduce this grant, and to abolish it as soon as possible. The clergy 
reserves were highly detrimental to the prosperity of thecolony, but 
he could give no pledge on this subject, which was one of great difficulty 
The subject of the college was under the consideration of the colonial 
department; though he could not give a more satisfactory answer on this 
poimt than upon the preceding. With respect to the last question, be 
was not aware that any such representation had been received in this 
country. 


Mr. HUNT would merely follow the example which His Majesty's | 
ministers had set when they were in opposition, tor they had then moved | vigorous authority, without further loss of time. 


that this grant should be diminished by one half, and that it should entire- 
ly cease in 1831. They had divided the House on that question, and of 
the list of the minority which he held in his hand, the first name was that 
of Lord Althorp, and the last was Lord Howick'’s. [Alaugh.)] He 


should imitate their example, and move that the grant be now reduced to | 


£38,900, and that it be abolished in 1832. He personally knew a Mr 


Griffin, who had put him intpossession of the facts of how the society pro- 


ceeded in North America. But how was this society to be suppported ? 


Why, by subscription, and the deficiency was to be made up by Parlia- 


ment. ‘The subscription had been risen. [A laugh. ] 
amusing tothe House when he made a mistake in grammar. 
the House expect him to be so correct? 


It was always 


laugh. [Alaugh.] But the subscriptions altogether to this society had 
amounted to only £33,343; there had beew® raised in churches by virtue 
of King’s letters, the sum of £55,859, and Parliament had voted £293,088 
This was from 1814, when the society was first established. Mr. Griffin 


had been sent to Prince Edward's Island, and had reported that he had 
He was then removed to where 
he was told that he would find both, buat for a church he had only found 
afew score of boards nailed together, and the space they enclosed was 
For the honesty of his reports he was at last removed 


found neither church nor congregation. 


filled with sheep. 
altogether, and now no Bishop would license him to preach in England 
But how was the money spent by this society? 
salary of £2,000 a year, and yet the society added to it £400 a year 


Archdeacon Willis had a salary of £1,500 a year. and yet he received 
t was the same with Archdeacon Foster 
and Archdeacon Spencer, and these}men, moreover, had their military 
The society possessed two estates in Barbadoes, with 700 
negroes, left to it by General Codrington, andthe labour of these negroes | 
was to support a college for the education of the sons of placemen. He 


£200 more from the society 


pay besides 


should persevere in his amendment 


Lord HOWICK had been the individual who had moved the resolu- 
Be had 
ple of England ought | 
but he had « xpressly stated 


tion to which the Hon. Member for Preston had alluded. 
moved the resolution on the ground that the pec 
not fo pay money tor any suc h purpose ; 


that it was not his wish to expose any individuals to hardships by « sud 


Why should | 
When other members made 

ross grammatical errors, they only excited a smile in a few literary gen- 
tlemen, but whenhe made any errors they were sure to be met bya 


Bishop Inglis had a 





their report? 
Mr. RICE.—The Government did not possess any further information 
than that which had been already laid before the committee. He 


regretted that the information, of which the former goverument was in | 
possession, when the last grant was made, had not been laid before the | 


House, as Parliament was then sitting. If it had, it would have been 
much more satisfactory, and great expense would have been saved to 
the country—an expense that had, altogether, up to this time, amounted 
to £1,000,000 [ Hear. } 
Sir H. HARDINGE was sorry that, in consequence of the absence 
| of the present Governor of Ceylon, who had been Under-Secretary of 
the Colonies at the time referred to, he and his Hon. Friends near him 
were not able to give a satisfactory answer, which they had no doubt 
could be given, to the observations of the Right Hon. Gentleman 
opposite, 
In the course of a short desultory conversation which then ensued on 
the subject of the expense attendant upon the public works in Canada. 


already expended on this canal, the work was still imperfect; and more 
mouey, it appeared, was still required to erect defences against the pro- 
bable incursions of the Indians. The whole expenditure he could not 
help considering, under the circumstances, to be a great misapplication 
of public money, for which his Majesty’s late Government, in his opi- 
nion, were justty censurable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE referred to the existing discontents in the Cana- 
das, and also in Nova Scotia, to which he begged leave to call the atten- 
tion of the King's ministers, especially as he had been intrusted withta peti- 
tionof considerable importance on the subject, which he would take an ear 


| 





| lature, though each unanimous in themselves, he regretted to state, were 
diametrically opposed to one another; and the division had occasioned 
so much political jarring and public disquiet, that it became the indispen- 
sable duty of Porliament itself to interpose, by an exercise of its own 
The !egislative assem- 
bly, he conceived, would never be a complete und satislactory political 





system untila spirit of full, free, and fair election should be effectually | 
infused mto the whole mass, and they ought to have either a Governor | 


and a House of Assembly without an intermediate body, or if they had 
the latter, it behoved them at once to introduce the principle of election 
as Mr. Fox had originally proposed. The next point to - 
to call the attention of the committee was, to that system by which the 
Government party engrossed the whole of the offices and places at the 
disposal of the executive. Whether a man was popular or not, he was 
thrust into office provided he was connected with this little oligarchy. 
What would be thought in this country if the Sovereign were to strain 
| his prerogative and have only what ministers he pleased, whether they 
were pleasing to the House and the country or not?) The result would 
be, that the country would be in an uproar from one end to the other 
Yet this mode of selecting public officers hostile to the feelings of the 
| public was the practice in the Canadas for the last 10 or 15 years. With 
all this, he must say that the people of Canada were attached to British 
Government and British connexion, but that was an additional reason 
why they should expect and obtain justice at our hands 
Sir G. MURRAY defended the system adopted towards the Canadas 
by the late Government. The whole of the works undertaken were. 
while they tended to strengthen British power in that quarter, also cal- 
culated for the great local advantage of the colonists. = his own pari, 
he would say, that the policy of the Colonial-office was to discourage as 
much as possible party dissentions. One great object which he had en- 
deavoured to impress on the Government in the Canadas was to increase 
the members of the Legislative Council, by introducing into ita! 
number of efficient persons , 


arge 
It was also recommended that Government 
| should be careful to avoid giving one part of the legislature a triumph 
over the other, which was the foundation of much discontent and heart- 
burnings in the colony. With respect to the expense of (we understood) 
the Rideau canal, it was necessary not only as aline of defence, but was 
of the utmost utilty as it concerned the local advantages of ths colony 
Col. EVANS said, that we should look to the Canadas as a possession 


Lower Canadas, 
Sir. G. MURRAY said, that it would be impossible to retain ti 


The committee then divided, when there appeared,—For the amend. | Belgium. 


Mr. ROBINSON complained that although £1,049,000 had been | 


y @pportunity of presenting to the House. The two branches of the legis- | 


tich he wished | 


on which we could not count permanently, and he did not see the policy | 
ol keeping up such a line of defence as was between the Upper and 


ec Lower \ injudicious 


He was challenged to produce the diplomatic act which 


ment, 27; against it, 165; majority for the original resolution, 138. sanctioned this destruction. He did not object to this. The Noble 
RIDEAU CANAL. Earl then read part of a protocol of conference, stating that the ~ 
Mr. RICE, in moving the next resolution, said, that when the present | nipotentiaries of Austria, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain, had 


found the expense of the Rideau | found that Belgium entered into a new state of existence, which they 
canal so formidable, that it appeared to them necessary to bring it speci- | 
fically under the notice of the house. He had therefore, on the | 
suggestion of his Noble Friend (the Chancellor of the Exchequer,) laid | 


were about to guarantee ; that France had guaranteed the neutrality of 
Belgium ; that the fortresses were too numerous for Belgium to retain, 
and that, therefore, it was necessary to raze some of them. It was, 
| therefore, decided that as soon asa government was established in Be!- 
| gium, anegotiation was to be set on foot to procure its concurrence to 
the demolition of these fortresses. This protocol was forwarded to the 
French envoy on the l4th July. Further than this he would not permit 
| himself to go. More explicit communication might injure pending ne- 
| gotiations. At the proper time he would be ready to justify the go- 
vernment. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON baving been chiefly concerned in the 
erection of these fortresses, felt that the country would expect him to 
declare himself on this occasion. He would not do any thing, however, 
to‘embarrass the government. The kingdom of the Netherlands was 
| created in consequence of the late war. The Kings of England and 

Holiand determined to erect a barrier in Belgium to protect the north of 
| Europe. Austria, Russia, and Prussia, afterwards concurred, and gave 
| to ees their portions of the French contributions or indemnity 
| towards defraying thisexpense. France had no share in them, she paid 
nothing. Atthe revolution of 1830, the King of the French bound him- 
self to the treaties already existing, and in virtue of that bond was ad- 
mitted of the conference. The separation of Holland from Belgium 

concerned only themselves. The neutrality of Belgium was a proper 
| arrangement, and France was thereby secured from invasion by the 
| powers of Europe. She ought not to have called for the destruction of 
| those fortresses. With the assent of Holland (but not without,) Eng- 
land, Austria, Russia, and Prussia might agree to the demolition of their 
| fortresses, but in case of war there was no barrier for the north of Europe 
| against France. As to the neutrality without the power to defend it, it 
| was nothing. He had said this much to show that these fortresses were 
| reared only to prevent aggression on the part of France. As to Portu- 
| gal, he confessed that he feit shame and humiliation when he read 
| that the tri-coloured flag waved in Lisvon—[hear, hear,]—not as a 
| British officer, for the actions of the British army in Portugal were 

imperishable—[loud cheering}]—but as an Ragticheen. to think his 
| Government had not preserved Portugal from the state into which 
she had been permitted to fall. [Loud cheering.] The only pretext 
for attack was the trial of two persons before the ljegal tribunals of the 
| country. The complaint had been prosecuted at greater expensethan the 
| complaint was worth, and England ought to have used her influence to 
obtain from Portugal peaceful satisfaction where France was aggrieved, 
and with France to preserve Portugal from the arm of the strong unmer- 
| cifully wielded. Portugal was boundto England by the oldest alliance 
in the history of nations: she was the scene of England’s greatest glories : 
she had been four times saved by the arms of England, and was now given 
upto theirenemy! [Cheers.] Nay, we might yet be called upon to in- 
terfere, and no defect in the title of the reigning Sovereign would hold 
us excused—[hear]—for the British Government within a few months 
had enforced on Portugal its claims under the very treaty which empow- 
ered Portugal to demand British assistance in case of need. Somuch 
| for justice ; and as to policy, the independence of Portugal was of the ut- 
most consequence to the prosperity of Britain, no country with whom 
ouralliance was so essential! to our welfare. With a bill before the House 
to destroy the commercial treaties between the countries, we had, by 
infraction of the political treaties, left Po:tugal to her enemy. Might 
she not, therefore, refuse our protection when it became politic for us 
to offerit?) Andif Portugal should say “ nothing is to be expected from 

England, save when her immediate interests are concerned ; we will put 

ourselves under the protection of France”’—[hear]—is it likely that 

France would not embrace the opportunity? [Loud cheers. } 








Earl GREY confessed the advantage over him which the Noble 
Duke held on this subject, while he was restrained from advancing all 
the negotiations now in progress, but he hoped the country would not 
share in the humiliation felt by the Noble Duke at the events in Portu- 
gal. He confessed that he regretted these events. [Hear.| It was not 
the importance of the original injury that caused these events; but 
France felt her national honour of more importance than her interest. 
[‘* Hear,” from the opposition.] Satisfaction had been refused and de- 
manded to the last moment. At length the satisfaction was given, and 
there the matter rested. He felt the disadvantage he laboured under, 
but felt assured he would yet be able to refute the imputations cast upon 
the Government. With regard tc the bill touching the commercial trea- 
ties with Portugal, it din not-materially affect the interest of that coun- 
try, and was of essential advantage to England. As to the fortresses in 
Belgium, they could not be very gratifying to the French people, al- 
though meant only for protection, and although the neutrality of the 
soil was an advantage to France. He thought the guarantee of 
neutrality equivalent to the fortresses. If war had broken out, his con- 
viction was that these fortresses would have been French in a single 
week. His opinion was that the line chosen for these fortresses was 
The questions for the House to consider when the matter 
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was fully stated would be, whether the demolition of the fortresses was 
nota natural c of the separation between Holland and Bel- 
gium, and whether the arrangement was not better than that of 1815. 

The conversation was allowed to drop (after a brief consultation on 
the opposition bench), and the House adjourned. 


—~——. 
BELGIAN FORTRESSES. 


PROTOCOL OF A CONPERFNCE, HELD AT THE PoREteN orrice THE 17TH 
or aprit, 1831. . ; 

Present,—The Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Great Britain, Prussian, | 

and Russia. : 

“The Plenipotentiaries of Austria, of Great Britain, of Prussia, and | 
of Russia, having met, having directed their attention to the fortresses 
constructed since the year Isio in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, at 
the expense of the Four Courts; and to the determinations which it | 
would become necessary to take with respect to these fortresses, when | 
the separation of Belgium from Holland shail have beeu definitively | 
effected. ‘ Pye 

“ Having carefully examined this question, the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Four Courts were unanimously of opinion ;—that the new situation in 
which Belgium would be placed, with ber neutrality acknowledged and 
gurastent by France, ought to change the system of military defence 
which had been adopted for the Kingdom of the Netherlands ;—that the 
fortresses in question would be too numerous not to make it difficult for 
the Belgians to provide for their maintenance and defence ;—that, more- 
over, the unanimously-admitted iaviolability of the Belgian territory of- 
fered a security which did not previously exist;—finally, that a part of 
these fortresses, constructed under different circumstances, might at pre- 
sent be razed. 

“In consequence the Plenipotentiaries have ae | decided that, as soon 
as a Government shall exist in Belgium recognized Sy the Powers taking 
part in the conferences of London, a negotiation shall be set on foot be- 
tween the Four Powers and that Government, for the purpose of select- 
ing such of the said fortresses, as should be demolished. (Signed) Es- | 
TERHAZY, PaLmerston, Butow, Lizven, Wessenbenc, Matuszewick. 

No. 2.” 





“ Foreign-Office, July 14, 183]. 

“The undersigned, Plenipotentiaries of the Courts of Austria, of 
Great Britain, of Prussia, and of Russia, being desirous to give a fur- 
ther proof of the reliance which they place on the disposition shown 
by the Government; of his Majesty the King of the French for the 
maintenance of the general peace, think it their duty to communicate to 
the Prince de Talleyrand the annexed copy of a protocol which they 
have issued upon the subject of the fortresses erected since the year 1815 | 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands. A 

“The undersigned see no objection to giving the same publicity to | 
this protocol as may given to the other acts of the negotiations which 
have taken place since the month of November, 1830, on the affairs of | 
Belgium. 

“They take this opportunity to renew, &c. 
Patwerstox, Butow, Lirvey. 

———. 


DREADFUL HURRICANE AT BARBADOES. 
From the Barbadoes Globe, August 15. 

Through the merciful forbearance of anall powerful Deity, we are enabled to 
resume the publication of our paper, by issuinga half sheetto day. That we 
printed none on Thursday, was owing to the awful calamity which, on the morning 
of that day, laid the whole country, in a confused mass of ruins, Our life having 
been spared, and our office but partially damaged, the duty of telling the tale of 
affliction, however harrowing to our feelings, must be performed ; but to convey to 
the distant reader a correct idea of the scene of devastation before us, is a task im- | 
possible to be accomplished. Wherever we turn our eye, the desolation and mi- 
sery presented to the view bid defiance to the power of language to portray them 
in adequate terms.—Barbadoes was never in such a condition since the year 1780! 
The hurricane of that time might have exceeded in duration, but notin violence, 
the one of Thursday last; the damage suffered is perhaps equal in extent, but the 
number of lives lost is at present incalculable. 

The appearance of Wednesday evening was indicative of unsettled weather, 





| 


(Signed) “ Estrrnazy 
Maruszewic.” | 





ahd many persons prognosticated that there would be a gale before the morning | (ral state of Belgium now renders needless. 


but few anticipated a visitation so dreadful. The wind was at times rather high, | 
and about ten o’clock there was a shower of rain, which was succeeded by acalm, 
After this a dense mass of clouds gathered over the horizon, and remained for 
some time suspendedin gloom, At twelve, they burst in a severe squall, which 
was followed by a heavy rain, At this period, there was a smart breeze from N.E. 
and the wind began to increase, In two hours it blew a tremendous gale, but mo- 
derated for a short time, when it suddenly became more violent, and was a perfect 
hurricane at 3 0’clock.—Now the work of destruction commenced. From this 
hour until five, it raged with unparallel violence, whilst the lightning at intervals 
casta momentary but horrid dese onthe mangled objects around. The houses 
were eitlrer levelled to the earth or unroofed—the largest trees torn from theirfogts, 
or broken as reeds. Numereus individuals were buried under the ruins, or exposed 
without a shelter to the peltings of the storm, and threatened with instant death at 
each successive blast that hurled the shattered fragments in every direction. The 
majestic cocoa-nut tree would be tossed to and fro asa withe--then snapped off 
with an apalling crash, or driven from the earth with terrific force, The wind 
had now veered to E. back to N. and toN. W.; again it shifted and blew fierce- 
ly from E. veered to S. E. and about 6 o’clock, burst from S. W. with renewed 
violence, accompanied by torrents of rain. Once more the hurricane raged, but 
there was little standing to encounter its fury. 
continued thus, and it is easier to conceive than describe the sufferings of those 
unfortunate beings who were allthis time destitute of even the slightest shelter to 
screen them from the contending elements. The bodily and mental torture of those 
who were in health must have been excruciating--but what must have been that of 
delicate females who had been lingering on a bed of sickness! And many of 
these there were, some in the open fields, separated from their relatives and friends, 
and in a state of nudity! Helpless infants too, were in like manner torn from the 


arms of their distracted parents. ; | Public meetings continue to take place, aud hostile resolutions continue | 
When the light of day dawned through the dreadful gloom of the subsiding tem- | 


pest, the devastation of the country exhibited a heart-rending picture. The 
dreadful howling of the winds and the crashing of the falling ruins having ceased, 


the shrieks of the affrighted, and the groans of the wounded and dying, broke in | 


mournful sounds and pitiable accents on the ears of the less unfortunate survi- 
vors. Those who had sufficient strength remaining, commenced a sorrowful 
search for the respective members of their families, some of whose lifeless bodies 
were disinterred from the ruins to be transferred to another grave, whilst mangled 
forms of others were dragged forth, frightful from wU.eir bruises, and making the 
hearts of their sympathising relatives bleed with anguish. The fields which the 
day before presented so luxuriant an appearance, were completely changed into a 
desert—neither canes, corn, nor provisions, with a few inconsiderate exceptions, 
having been left in the ground, The houses, as well as wind mills, were thrown 
down—parts of them conveyed to an astonishing distance—and costly furniture 
destroyed, or materially injured. A few certainly are only partially damaged, 
but many which at first sight appear to have escaped, are found, on closer exami- 
nation, to be in a condition that would be imminently dangerous, either in heavy 
rians or strong winds. ‘The barracks and hospital at St. Ann’s have suffered in 
common with other buildings, and we understand more than forty of his Majesty’s 
troops lost their lives, besides many women and children—the number of wound- 
od is immense. 

On a future occasion, we may give a detailed account of the numerous deaths 
that have occurred, and of the almost innumerable dangerous wounds inflicted ; 
but as we cannot do so at present with any degree of accuracy, we abstain from 
inserting those that have come to our knowledge. The scenes of horror in_the 
churches baffle all description. There the dead and dying have been bore from 
different places—there the lruised have been taken for surgical assistance. The 
bodies of the killed, however, have not yet been recovered from the heaps of stones 
under which they were crushed; and as a putrefaction has already taken place, 
we are threatened with the additional calamity of a deadly pestilence. God, in 
his infinite goodness avert further horrors from our devoted isle! Threatened as 
we are with famine and disease, we can only rely on His bountiful Providence to 
outstretch his Heavenly arm for our timely rescue. 
articles of food, the inhabitants will perish of hunger—without the Divine mter- 
position, their fate must be consummated by contagion from the effluvia arising 
from the putrid carcases of men and beasts which lie on the face of the earth! 

The Churches and Chapels throughout the island have suffered each to a great- 
er or less extent. The sacred edifice in St. James’ was injured less than any 
other. The Cathedral and St. Mary’s were deprived of the greater part of their 
roofs, the organ of the latter were blown to atoms; St. Paul’s and St. Mathew’s 
were nearly totally destroyed. Government House was unroofed, and otherwise 
mjured, and his excellency the Govenor obliged to take refuge inthe cellar. 
King’s House, the Girl’s School, and the Common Gaol, were seriously damaged 
—the Boy’s school was partially injured, and the Custom House was blown down. 
But to particularize would be a preposterous attempt when every house, and all 
parts of the island have, in some respect or other, shared in the general 
destruction. The following vessels were Liven on shore, where they still remain. 

Barques Iriam, and Arethusa, brigs Exchange, Quebec, Decagon, Mary, Ko- 
tia, Alliance, Antoinette, Horatio, Nelson, and Eliza; brigantine Samue! Hinds ; 
schrs. Ark, and Perseverance ; mail boats Barbadoes, and Montague. 


The brigantine Heroine was in the Careenage, where’she remained in compara- | 


tive safety. having suffered only in her rigging. The schooner James was like- 
wise in the Careenage, and sustained little damage, except the loss of her masts. 
The schooner Elizabeth sailed hence for Demerara on Wednesday afternoon. 
She fortunately — the storm, and returned here, wr she aes ongioret 
by his Excellency the enor, to proceed we understand, to that colony wi - 
patches, in the hope of falling in with a homeward bound vessel; but failing in 
that, they would be immediately forwarded to England by his Excellency Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban, Governor General of British Guinea. od 
schooner Agnes, which arrived on Friday morning from Trinidad has also 


been employed in the service of government. She sailed last nigh: but her desti- fects of the late hurricane in Barbadoes. 


maton is not exactly known, 
The merchants of this town, I 


opportunity 
visions. Care should be taken to 
unfairly by this liberality. oe 
His excellency the Governor called 
7 for to-day. We have not been informed of the result of their delibera- 
It will be seen that H. D. De Wald, Esq. has generous! f 
assistance of the poor and destitute, with a p Bamed seem off - afven tone. 
and as the vestry have made an appeal to the public, we trust there are many | 


an_ increase in the 





beings, 


— 

Downing-street, July 25, 1831.—The King has been d to appoint 
Colonel Sir Evan Murray Macgregor to be en ee 
in Chief of the Island of Dominica. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Lieutenant-Colonel Aretas | 
William Y oung, to be Lieutevant-Governor of Prince Edward's Island. 
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Our latest London dates are to the 2d ult. 

Every paper from England is still crowded with debates on the Reform 
Bul, and Schedule B, is at last finished, the Ministers carrying all their | 
motions by majorities of from 70 to 90 votes: not without, however. 
desperate opposition, and the constant imputation of unfairness in the | 
application of their own rules and principles. The borough of Calne 
seemed to create particular hostility, because it barely possesses the 
general qualification required by Ministers, and because other boroughs | 
far more respectable and important were condemned. 


in the interest of the Merquess of Lansdown, a whig peer and oue of the 
Cabinet, to which circumstance its preservation is attributed by the op- 
position, while no entreaty could avert the fiat of Lord John Russell and 


Calne is a place | 
| in Virginia is entirely suppressed, 


| dicting, destined to 
| extremely pleasing, but by no means reaching Ut 

and brillianey of Mrs. Austin's ; nor is = hile, 
opera so 


his colleagues when a tory borough was placed upon trial, An attentive | 


reader of the debates, even at this distance, cannot, we think, clear the 
ministers of partiality. The disfranchisement of such places as Dor- 


chester and Guilford, which are county towns and highly respectable 


places, and of many others which the population returns of 183] would | 


carry clear of condemnation, and which have, moreover, never been 
acused of bribery, isa direct injustice so long as a place of doubtful qu 
lification like Calne is suffered to remain upon the list. 

The debates in the Committee of Supply, which we insert to-day, 
will be interesting to our Colonial readers, and that on the Belgian for. 
tresses to politicians of every class. 


ny persons in England, and tothe Duke of Wellington in particular 


Russia, Prussia, and Austria, however, who cannot be accused of par- | 


tiality to France, and who also bore part of the expense of erecting them, | lication, which will henceforward be conducte 


| took the intrepid #ronaut in the direction of Paterson 


j 


} 


a-| We see the naines of several 


j 
| 


The demolition of these places, | premium of one hundred dollars, for the 
| which cost England so much to erect in 1815, is highly offensive to ma- | /@78 for the best onicinat rors, to be addressed to 


disasters. New Orleans too experi ‘ 
, on the 16 and 17 of August. Aperienced a vy 


— 
The peopie of thet devoted 


sufferers, themselves to a considerable ex- | “0d have our warmest sympathies, and we 
cof pro- steps will be taken to send fo aneesaly, pape that, cote 


or promumg | the poor and destitute. 

& meeting of the Honourable Board of | the British Oonsul, bat 
melancholy news, must, 
subjects in Nova Scotia 
large quantities of timbe 
others who will lose no time in contributing to the relief of their wretched fellow | of such utility to the sufferers at the 

| on the island Was suffered from the fy 


rward succour from this land of plenty to 
A meeting was called yesterday at the office of 
no decided steps have yet been taken. The 
ere this have reached our benevolent fellow 
and New Branswick, by whom, no doubt, 
r will be immediately forwarded; aa article 
present moment, since every house 


: ry of the tempest. 
Trinidad and Grenada have also been visited by similar, but not equal 


ery destructive hurricane 


_ Miss Hughes, from London, made her deb. Park 
in the part of Susanna, in the Marriage of Fens the + eye 
by no means large. but we have no hesitation in saying, that the debut 
was a most successful one, and that the fair stranger established herself in 
the opinions Oo. all present. She is, we risk nothing whatever in pre- 
come & general favourite. Her voice is sweet and 
e splendour, compass, 
skillin the management of an 
rent; the youth of t ir de j shoul 
opens 6 eee 6 shyt he fair debatante, howe er, d, on 
The personel appearance of Miss Hughes is 
decidedly handsome features, she adds a tall an 
with extreme modesty and delicacy of manner 
which so immediately wins upon the audience, 
be au excellent passport to her in the sister citie 


H. M. ship Blanche, 46 
dies with specie. 
We regret to announce thedeath of the celebrated Docto 
. . . . r S 
Mitchell of this city, which took place on Wednesday, in his doth youre 
We have the utmost satisfaction in stating that the Negro insurrection 
re ent Humanity shudders at th 
atrocities the infatuated wretches comauitiod and the suabanaiaiee 
ders will, we fear, fall little short of the first estimete of sixty or seventy. 


There is no positive evidence of the e viracy t i ; 
trons beyon Southampton County — ens ae ne = ramiiice- 


Mr. Durant made his fourth ascensio 
remarkably favourable, with « light b 


highly in ber favour; to 

d graceful figure, fraught 
- [tis this latter quality 
and whieh will probably 
5s. 


—_—_—-— 


guns, has arrived at Quebec from the West In- 


non Wednesday The day was 
reeze from the south west, which 
, New Jersey. He 


descended a few miles from Hoboken without accident, and returned to 


his residence the same night. 


We have received the first number of the Albany Literary Gazette. 


l literary gentlemen as its correspondants 
and the Proprietors by the following notice, offer high reward, for pro- 
ductions of talent. It has our good wishes for its success. ; 

“ To ENCOURAGE NATIVE LITERATURE, and render this work still more 
attractive, the proprietors respectiully announce that they will give a 
p best onioivaL TaLe, and fifty dol- 


John P. Jermain, at 
our office, on or previous to the first December next.” 


We observe, by the last number of the Mirror, that Mr. N. P. Willis, 
of Boston, has formed a connexion with the Editors of the former pub- 
d under the joint labours 


For two hours the wind and rain | 


Without a plenuful supply of | 


have signed the Protocol for their destruction. ‘This circumstance, we | - Mr. — Mr. be and Mr. Willis, 
The Ki . | literary talents are well and general! 
in ; : The King of the | of thee ‘duailaen Monthly Magasine 
French stated that these fortresses were built to menace France, but | stand, merged in the Mirror. 
| Lord Grey and Lord Palmerston say the object was to protect Holland literary talent of the country beginning to concentrate itself in some one 
and Germany from the sudden irruptions of the French, which the neu- | P"”!ieation. It is what we have often recommended, and are glad to 
sec itin the course of being accomplished, 
' Mr. ‘s Amastasias is just published by the Harpers—it forms No 
| probably from the premature disclosure of the circumstance by Louis VIL. of their Library of Select Novels. No Library should be without 
Philippe ; for Lord Althorpe, who generally speaks the truth, and who this delightful work ee 
_ Mr. Norton's Farewell Benefit will take place on Monday next in the 
| Saloon of Castle Garden, on which occasion the celebrated Tyrolese 
% | Minstrels will for that night only appear, previous to their departure for 
The reported victory of the Poles is incorrect, neither is it officially or | the South. Mer. Norton will perform two concertos on the Traumpet, 
satisfactorily made out that Prussia has openly espoused the cause of and Mr. Caddy will also iend his powerful assistance. Mr. Behmidt, a 


her neighbour Russia. The private feelings of the courtof Berlin cannot county an play 9 ay wl om te ten A ce 
eS. " : . 7. , " ay a solo. 
be mistaken, but good policy would, tes think, prevent that power from Mr. Charles a since his return from Canada, has played several of 
disfranchising herself of the mantle of neutrality at the present moment. | his highly gifted father’s favourite characters at the Park, whieh he sus- 
An union of Russia and Prussia against Poland, would, we are confi- | = Be = ge 4 usual rows and success. It is gratifying to ob- 
; Sp | serve how firmly he is establi j j » esti 
dant, produce an union of England and France for Poland, anda general public. ‘ “among Dimeelf tn the ecumation of the 
war would ensue. The people of France, and perhaps those of Eng- 


| land, would not be restrained twenty four hours, whatever may be the | - 


The latter gentleman, whose 
y known, brings with bim the patrons 
, which work will be, as was under- 
We are glad to see the hitherto fugitive 


|imagine, goes far to appease and prevent irritation, 


The discrepancy arises 


has confessed more honesty than wit, admitted that his Majesty had 
spoken too soon, 











NFORMATION WANTED.—A young man named Litleton Powis, arrived 
in New York from England in the month of January last, under the name of 
omas Percwal :—His parents being very uneasy at not hearng from him, are 
on ‘ obliged to seek for information through the public Press; and those who can give 
The next arrival will probably | it, will confer a favour by sending word to Clarke and Brown, No. 66 Maiden 


: 


Lane, N.Y 


pacific inclinations of Louis Phillippe, after one Prussian cannon had shed 
the blood of a Pole on his own soil. 


settle this point. cditors th y U > 
By late advices from Jamaica, we lament to state that the spirit of mshore Garonghout the Union will confor «favour ov Oring ie A. 104 
} opposition to the acts of the mother country is no way diminished. | W ANTED, a situation by an Itahan gentleman, of Florence, a colons fem 
| the last unsuccessful revolution in Italy, of high respectability and capa- 
city, graduated at the most emment Universities of Tuscany, Rome, and Paris. 
| to be adopted. He wishes to cutee in a family asa Tutor and Teacher of Languages and Scien- 
seem to indicate, by calling for a permanent establishment of | 2% Ot #* %0 Assistant in a public or private Academy. Eventually he would 
further, and = = & é F oes | also accept any well adapted gentee! situation ina mercantile or prof — Be sphere. 
| militia, a disposition to form a militaty force to resist the King’s authority. | He has no objection to live in the country, Satisfactory references given. Ad- 
| Resolved. That it appears from authentic sources, that it is in the con- — A. 4. orth ger | wn anal Daponte, 342 Broadway, or, Mr. John Warner, 
o> - : r “ mppoeite ‘ eer ¢ J 
, templation of the present British Ministry to virtually deprive us of our <2 ‘at I ERG > oe. j : sd 
lawful possessions, by a ser es of fiscal regulations on the produce of our 9, drawn 7th ped wy? mingle 148A roe a 
labour, in order to compel us, if possible, to surrender our slave pro- | capital prizes was sold by Schuyler. 4 The yer Alleges Wi ye a i. 
perty, lawfully acquired, to the theoretical schemes of our avowed | tra — se» stosee Biknon nm this city on Wednesday, the 21st inst. Capi- 
Saiahed. tals, $50,000, $40,000, 000, $20.000,$10,000, &e. Tickets only sixteen dol- 
Resolved. That we are determined, under no pretext whatever, ever | lars. For Lady ones i in Oe truly magnificent ocheano, Be save to oak at 
to be the voluntary agents ter the de struction ot the rights, properties, a - — raf ene ~~ me i meg ~ Page _ 
ihe : : . - 4 ed seum, also, Corner o -Place anc roadway. rdere trom the country must 
and privileges of ourselves and posterity, who are Britons! and consider [ne disaatad te Se ( iT ; ‘HUYLE 
ita eaed trust, imposed upon usto detend them to the last wary aurTiy cy peoes. 16.) AR Teone 5. SCeerLae.».¥. 


, fo , ORTHY ATTENTION, — Z < 
Resolved, That being actuated by such truly patriotic and constita- | W - TENTION. —On the 21st inst. the arand Mainmoth I 


‘ " will be drawn in this cuty. Prizes of $50,000, $410,000, $30,000, $20, 
tional feelings, we W ill fearlessly step forward in the hour of danger, and | &&-, ‘Tickets only $16. N.B.—All orders by mail meet aeons = per- 


manifest tothe world, that we will, at least, not be sacrificed like a lamb | sonal application, but to prevent iraposition must be addressed 

led to slaughter, without an attempt to defend and uphold our just rights, 8. J. SYLVESTER, New York. 
lives. and properties ' 4 5 Tam re gulerly licensed by the state, and refer to Mesers, Yates ond Mcintyre, 
Resolved, that in furtherance of these views, our Representativ esin As- nN No one has permission to solicit orders in my name— etl epts 10 be 

» broug stab- | = —_— : sieges _.k. - 
semby be requested to support any measure prought forth, for the estab SLECT CLASSICAL, and English School, opened on the Ist of September 
lishment in each parish of a permanent mulitia; and that we will cheer | 99 )43i, at 41 Courtland Stre« t, under the sole management and direction of a 
tully, not only do our duty therein, but contribute to their maintenance. | ¢j, rgyman of the Protestant Episcopt! Church, lately belonged to the establish- 
When in an evil hour, Lord Althorp threatened in the House of Com, | ed Church of England. Hours of attendance from 9 to 2, and 4 to 6 im the sum- 
- ; ; . . | mer, and from 9 to 2 and 3to Sin winter, during which, latter period of the day, 

|} mons to punish those islands with extra taxation which should resist | 4. pupils of the establishment are required to study, and the preparation for ¢ 
ates of vernment, he, we hope, little contemplated the | recitations of each succeeding day, accomplished under the ance of the prin- 
| the mandates of the go : i p wei, afwdng tery, a a ioe af elie neatan onadetie 


struction 
ony TERMS. 
- orf . : - Payable quarterly in advance, for the full course, including the different branches 
| dealing, or British blood will ere long be spilt by the hands of Britons— | of o\acnical and English education, $20 ky wey Drawmg, French, Italian and 

let him remember that the sin of slavery, cursed as it is, cannot be atoned Spanish, are Not em “Tr —_ ef go ne 
| as “ rier. No boy recewed under ten years e. 
for by robbery. We say again,thatthe British people do not understand this * ia ation abe made to the principal, ot she school, between the hours of 9 

- ar ag ’ : , 4 2o'clock. Prospectuses explaining im full, the nature of the establishment 
| question, or so much injustice would not mark is course We have ~~ he had, and who will give every other information segues, { 10,) on 
| much reliance too, on the honesty and good feelings of the King—he has | ora Factory for sale.—The subscribers wishes to se ayetic ° 
| been in the West Indies and knows the nature of the question; he was! in which they we give es coreg ens liberal crete fora large gar of 
: - . ch mey. vere are!) 20 acres rult 
| there, by Nelson, taught the value and importance of the British Colo- lecber: aan ae con theevtios and three mules, (about 1600 op wale )alw com> 
| nies. We therefore entreat our West India friends to do nothing | plete order: ten power looms, some for twilled work, some for plain, with all the 
| Decessary apparatus for carrying on the same, Also, some for card. 
| rashly. ; ing and spinning wool, with Dye house, and all the necessary vais and kettles; @ 
| Weare unwilling to advert to the troubles in the Bahamas. The | Gret-rate machine shop bee “ ~1_ 7 hecessary, and o Modem 
j ‘ . . P ° : rewa comfort e dwe' the mana 
House of Assembly is at open war rite yor one 7° ewer “of eaiatantn! brick houees forthe labourers in and sboet ts kenary | tet ee 
Carmichael Smyth, and have petitioned his Majesty for his removal. | better water im the country, it is very healthy. used 
oo : a ste t moves the whole machmery, and drive a great deal 

This difficulty springs originally from the same source, slavery, and the de- | ny Ee is situated shout twe muiles north went of thie plage. Conca ae 
sire manifested by certaim persons in England to give emancipation to | brought no Se factory from New-Orieans or Natches for 
mtwavon e 





The people of the parish of Clarendon have gone a step | 





4 


| spirit in which it would be received. Let him then recall that fatal 


threat, and let his party go back te the principles of honour and fair | 








pm ny ere pn B pes a cont por lb., and im a 

the negroes without compensation to their owners. to, WARFIELD, 5 Co. or at New. York, to Steer, MKCORRGOH. 
DARLING, o. 

We have placed in another colump, an account of the deplorable ef- een (hy) 19 July, 163:.4 &. 
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(The 
in only a 


record. } 
FRANCE.—OPENING OF THE CHAMBERS. speech. 


Paris, July 23. 


The King having taken his seat on the Throne, delivered the jollow-| bis Maj 


ing h:— 


place; here France has received my oaths. 


strength without which it cannot answer the expectation of the nation. 
“LT said. gentlemen, that the charter would be a truth; what [have | 





saidhas beew accomplished. Thecharter is the constitutional ee its representatives. 
i -| scribed by the constitution itself. 


with all its conditions loyally maintained, with all its consequences fran 


the right and left of the King were t 
urs Peers and Deputies—I am happy to be among you in this | at first bebind his arm chair. 
4 Deeply impressed with the | selves on the right and left of the throne; the members of the Congress 
duties which they impose upon me, I shall always rest upon the national | were standing and attentive. 
will, of which you are the constitutional organs; and I expect from you | new va 4 ded forcibly struck the crowd, whose acclamationsredoubled. 
that frank and entire co-operation which must give to my government the | Silence being proclaimed, his Majesty delivered the following speech :— 








The Regent then rose, and turning towards the King, delivered a 


The nine seats which were in front of the throne were removed, and 
y was alone on the upper platform ; the Regent was below ; to 
generals and ministers, who were 
‘The members of the Bureau placed them- 


The scene was entirely changed, and the 


* Gentlemen,—The solemn act which has just been performed cem- 
letes the soeial edifice commenced by the patriotism of the nation and 
The state is definitively constituted in the form pre- 

This constitution emanetes entire) 





ly accepted. [Lively applause.} It is true, that by the uniform action | from you; and this circumstance, owing to the situation in whieh the | 


of all the powers of the state, we should put an end to those prolonged | country has been placed, seems to me to be fortunate. 


it prevents col-| 


of the Kings of France and Belgium having appeared | { shall first invite the id cediis Mio acthosty ler 
of our edition of last week, we now der sinn | them as Mimidivtuse’ tt a, Aone, 


agitations which feed the criminal hopes of those who dream of the re-| lisions which might arise between the different Powers, and impair the | 


" September 10, 


at this, and refused to receive him, on his through 
remains of General Diebitsch are i “din a ~ pa 

structed in a forest a quarter of a league from the Polish frontier. There 
they will rest, until it be determined whether they shall be removed for 
interment to St. Petersburgh, or to the native place of the deceased. 

The Polish General Dwernicki has been enthusiastically received, on 
the frontiers of Hungary. He was lately present at a ball, and the 
ladies evinced such eagerness to obtain some token of remembrance of 
him, that bis handkerchief was cut ioto a thousand fragments and di 
tributed among them. Those who have been fortunate enough to obtain 
one of his uniform buttons, wear it in their hair by way of ornament. 

The Duchess de Berri, after her departure from England, | 
Rotterdam, whence sbe proceeded to Mentz and Manhen Neareedrs 
under the title of Countess de Sagana, and is accompanied by MM. de 
Mesnars and Biacas, and two ladies. It is supposed her intention is to 
proceed to Italy, by the way of Switzerland. Her children remain at 
Holyrood. 


The Hon. Mary Ann Jercis’s Opera “ Siroe.”—A second representation 





turn of the late dynasty, or of those who still dream of the chimera of a| harmony that ought to prevail between them: The promptuess with | of this interesting and clever production took place on Tuesday last, at 
repablic. Divided respecting the object, they agree to the will to over- | which have repaired to Belgium must have convinced you that, faithful | the residence of Mrs. Cuthbert, Grosvenor-square. It was honoured 
tura, no matter at what price, the litieal order founded by the Revolu- to my word, I have delayed coming among you only till the obstacles | by the presence of Don Pedro and a large circle of distinguished ama- 
tion of July. Their efforts will be disconcerted or postthed. [Fresh | which opposed my accession to the throne could be remved by your-|teurs. In one of our former numbers we promised a more detailed 
applause, and cries of “ Vive le Roi.” } selves. account of the opera, and we are now enabled, through the kindness of 
“In calling me to the throne, France desired that the Royal authority “The various considerations which have been adduced in the impor-| @ fashionable correspondent, to redeem our pledge :—Cosrce, King of 
should be national. It did not desire that it should be feeble. A govern: | tant discussion which produced this result, will be the subject of my Persia, influenced by a weak partiality for his son, Medarse, wishes to 
ment without strength caunot suit a great nation. | most serious consideration. place him on the throne, to the exclusion of the elder brother, though 
“T have just taken atour through France. The testimonies of affec- “T have received, from my entrance on the Belgic territory, marks of | the latter was the more talented and deserving. A just sense of Siroe's 
tion which Ihave received in these journies have deeply affected my | affection and good-will, for which I still feel equal emotion and gratitude. virtues, and of the wrongs he had endured, induced the people to rally 
heart. Its wishes are presentto my mind; you will assistane in fulfilling | “ At the sight of the population, ratifying by their acclamations the | round him and oppose the unjust decree of the King. Césroe, in the 
them. | act of the national representation, I could not but be convinced that [| plentitude of his power, had deposed and put to death Asbite, King of 
Order will be protected—liberty gaaranteed—every factious attempt | was called by the wish of the country, and I felt all the duties that such Cambaja; all his family, excepting his danghter Emma, shared his fate. 
confounded and repressed. ‘T'hus will that revive that confidence in the | a reception imposes on me. This Priucess, after wandering for a length of time, prompted by the 
future, which alone can restore the confidence of the country. | “A Belgian by your adoption, I shall also make it my duty to be so al- desire of vengeance, and a conceived love of Siree's character, gets 
“ [tis to attain this end—to consclidate more and more the constita- | ways by my policy. introduced into the service of Cosroe. under the assumed disguise of a 
tional monarchy, that have caused the several projectsof law tobe) “I have also been received with extreme kindness in that part of the | page. Dissembling her hatred of the King, and unknown to every one 
prepared which will be laid before you. | French territory through which I passed, and 1 have considered these | but Séroe, she seeks an opportunity for carrying her vengeance into exe- 
“Io that which has for its object the decision of a great constitutional testimonies of good-will, which I highly value, a presage of the relations cution. A struggle arises between Siroe’s love of Emma and his filial 
question reserved by the charter for the examination of the Chambers, | of confidence and friendship which ought to subsist between the two) duty ; and the various feelings of the son and lover are powerfully de- 
ou will, Lhope, perceive that I always seek to make onr institutions | countries, scribed in the story, which is partly founded on fact, partly on a Turkish 
armonise with the interest and the wishes of the nation, enlightened by | "Phe result of every political commotion is to affect for a time the | tale. It will be seen that these materials furnish ample means to one 
experience, and matured by time. welfare of the people. | am too sensible of its importance not to direct | possessing the fertile imagination, and the strong musical disposition of 


“ You will also have to examine, conformably to the promises of the | my immediate attention and most active selicitade to revive commerce | the fair composer; aod our admiration and astonishment are increased 
and manufactures, which are the vivifying principles of national prospe- | by the knowledge that this Opera was written at the age of seventeen. 
rity. The relations whieh U have formed in the countries which are our | The personal assistance of Miss Jervis seemed to stimulate the several 


charter, the projects of law destined to complete the departmental and 
municipal organization, to determine responsibility of ministers, and of 
the other agents of goverament, and to regulate the liberty of instruction. 

“Other projects of law—ou the recruiting of the army, on the peral 
code, on the finances, and divers public interests—will also be laid be- 
fore you. Lacknowledge (fe whole extent of the distresses which the 
present commercial crisis causes the nation to suffer. [am alflicted at 
them, and admire the courage with which they are supported, I ho 
they are approaching to their close, and that the consolidation of order 
willsoon produce the security necessary for the circulation of capital, 
and will restore to our commerce and manufactures that activity, which, 
undera government always guided by the national interests, can never 
be interrupted except for a moment. 

“ The situation of our finances is satisfactory; if our wants are great, 
abundant resources are prepared to provide for them. 

“The badgets for the service of 1831 and 1832 will be presented to 
you early in the session. Reductions have been made ip several branch- 
es of the administration. They would be more important if the increase 
of our means of defence, and the developement of our military force, 
bad not hitherto imposed on us great natthens. 

“T shall hasten to diminish the burden of them as soon as I shall have 
pee ye the certainty of being able to do so without risking the dignity 
and safety of France. 

“This certainly depends ona general disarming. France desires it— 
the government of Europe feel the necessity of it—the interest of all 

wires it. [Bravo.] 

“ T have the satisfaction to announce to you already, that [have not 
had occasion to employ all the resources which the Chambers had placed 
at my disposal 

“Since the Revolution of July, France has resumed in Europe the 
rank which belongs to her, and henceforth nothing can deprive her 
of it. [Bravo.] 

Never was her independence better guaranteed. Our National Guards 
who are equal to our army—our armies, the worthy depositories of the 
inheritance of our ancient glory, would defend that independence as 
they have lately protected internal peace and liberty. I have only to 
congratulate myself on the friendly relations which foreign governments 
maintain with mine. 

“It was our duty to seek to draw closer the natural and ancient bonds 
of fricadship which unite France and the United States of North Ameri- 
ea. A treaty has jast put an end to disputes which have been too long 
carried on between two countries connected by so many recollections 
and sympathies. 

“Other treaties have been concladed with the republics of Mexico 
and Hayti. 

“All these acts will be commanicated to you as soon as they shall be 
ratified, in order that the financial stipulations which they contained 
may be submitted to you for your inspection. 

“TL have given orders to increase the number of vessels employed to 
insure the execution of the law passed in the last seggion, for the effectua 
suppression of the Negro Slave Trade. 

“ Conformably to my demands, the troops of the Emperor of Austria 
have evacuated the Roman States. 
confiscation—important changes in the administrative aud judicial sys- 
tem; such are the ameliorations which, being secured to these states, 
make us hope that the tranquillity will not be again disturbed—that the 
balanee of Berens will be drengthaatd by the maintenance of their in- 
dependence. 





“The kingdom of the Netherlands, as constituted by the treaties of 
The independence of Belgium,, and 


1814 and 1815, has ceased to exist. 
its separation from Holland’ have been recognised bythe Great Powers. 


The King of the Beigians will not be a member of the German Con- | Cochrane, R.N. 
The fortresses erected to threaten France. and not to pro- | 
A neutrality recognised by Europe, | 


federation. 
tect Belgium, will be demolished. 
and the friendship of France, ensure to our neighbours an independence 
of whieh we have been the first support. [Lively applause. ] 

“The power which governs in f 


appeared before the Tagus. 


have forced the entrance. 


A real amnesty—the abolition of 


ma 


people, so remarkable both for good sense and resignation, will give cre- | of the “ Giorno d’Orrore” of Pasta and Sontag. 


peighbours, will second, I hope, the efforts which I shall immediately | amateurs to very successful exertions ; many of the pieces were encored, 
4 to attain this end; but I take pleasure in believing that the Belgian | and one of the duets, sung by Miss Jervis and Miss Otway, reminded us 


Mr. Roche sung with 


dit to the government for the difficulties of a position connected with a | great pathos, and Miss Osborne was very happy in “O placido,” but the 


state of distress, which at this moment affects almost all Europe. 


* T intend to avail myself of every kind of information, to encourage | tainly the gems of the opera. 


Arias “ Vedeste mai,” and“ Fra l'orror,” sang by Miss Jervis, are cer- 


The two Choruses, “ Lungi Lungi,” and 


all the means of amelioration ; and it isin the places themselves that I | “Giusto Re,” are extremely beautiful. At the commencement and 
have already begun to do so, and that Lintend to collect the information | conclusion of the soirée, the Constitutional hymn, of Don Pedro's com- 
which is the best calculated to guide the course of the government in | position, was sung with great effect. A select number of her Majest 


this respect. 


; 
’s 
| band assisted, and were led by Mr. Oury, under whose direction the 


“Gentlemen, I haveaccepted the Crown which you offered me oniy | whole was very ably managed. Signor Gabussi, and Mr. Schulz, pre- 


with a view to perform a task equally noble and useful—that of consoli- | sided at the piano-forte. 


As a token of admiration, Don Pedro at the 


dating the institutions of a generous people, and to maintain its inde-| conclusion of the Opera, placed a wreath of laurel on the brow of the 


pendence. My heart knows uo other ambition than that of seeing you | 
happy. On so affecting a solemnity, I must also express to you one of | 
my most ardent wishes. The nation issues froma violent crisis. May | 
this day efface all hatred, stifle all resentments; may one only thought | 
animate all the Belgians—that of a frank and sincere union. 

“I shall esteem myself happy to concur in this noble result, which | 
has been so well prepared by the wisdom of the venerable man who has | 
devoted himself with such noble patriotism to the salvation of his coun- | 
try. 

ip Gentlemen, I hope to be a pledge of peace and ee to Bel- 
gium; but the expectations of man are not infallible. If, notwithstand- 
ing all sacrifices to preserve peace, we should be threatened with war, 
I should not hesitate to appeal to the Belgian people, and [hope that it | 
will, without exception, rally round its Sovereign for the defence of the | 
country, and the national independence.” 





Sunumary. 


Died at Paris, on the Ist inst., in his 83rd year, the Earl of Dundonald. 
His eldest son, Lord Cochrane, succeeds to the earldom. 

The banners of the King of Wirtemberg, and the Duke of Bedford, 
as Knights of the Garter, have been recently placed in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 

The squadron under the command of Sir Edward Codrington, con- | 
sisting of the Caledonian and Prince Regent, flag ships; the Asia, Tala- | 
vera, Donegal, Revenge, Wellesley, Alfred, Barham, Curacon and Pearl, | 
sailed from Plymouth on Thursday, fully equipped with their war com- } 
pliment. Commodore Lord Yarborough, inthe Falcon; twenty-four of | 
the Royal Yacht Club vessels, and nearly two hundred other sail accom- | 
panied the fleet. | 

The Scotch Peerage of Dundonald, to which Lord Cochrane has suc- | 
ceeded by the dissolution of his noble and venerable parent, was created | 
by King Charles the I., who conferred it on Sir William Cochrane, of 
Cowdon, for the zeal which he displayed in the service of that unfor- | 
tunate Monarch. At the Restoration, he was appointed one of the 








charged to the general satisfaction of the nation. The Noble family of 
| Cochrane is allied by intermarriages with the distinguished Scottish 
| houses of Hamilton, Cassillis, Montrose, Tweedale, Eglinton, and Dun- 
| more. 
| his father, the eighth Earl, in 1778; and was married thrice—first in 
| 1774, to the daughter of Captain Gilchrist, by which Lady, who died 
| in 1784, his Lordship had issue, the present Earl, who is now in his 56th 
| year, the Hon. William Erskine Cochrane. Hon. Captain Archibald 
By the Earl's third Countess, who died 1820, he had 
an only daughter, Lady Dorothy Cochrane. 

| Among the marriages in high life about to take place, are those of the 
| Marquis of Lothian, to Lady Cecil Talbot; ant Sir Charles Monck, 








Portugal had insulted French subjects | Bart., to Lady Mary Bennett, sister of the Earl of Tankerville. 

—it had disregarded, with respect to them, the rights of justice and of | 

humanity ; to obtain reparation, demanded in vain, our ships of war have 
I have just received the news that they | quence of his being the owner of Berkeley Castle. 

The satisfaction hitherto refused has been | one time possessed a similar privilege, but the lapse of time has indisso- | 


Colonel Berkeley, there is very little doubt, will succeed in establish- 
ing his claim to the Barony, to which it is said he is entitled in conse- 
Arundel Castle at 


offered to us. The Portuguese men of war are in our power, and the | lubly attached it tothe Dukedom of Norfolk.—Court Journal. 


tri-coloured flag flies on the walls of Lisbon. 


| The Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, it is said, intend to purchase 


“uw : : " : aan | 
You will, doubtless, judge that in these difficult negociations, the | for their Library the original manuscripts of the Waverly Novels and 


true interests of France—the interests of its prosperity, of its power, and | Tales of my Landlord 


of its honour, have been defended with perseverance and dignity. Eu 
rope is now convinced of the rectitude of our intentions, anal the sin 


It would indeed be a subject of deep regret, if 
~| these first conceptions of their illustrious author—for a long time the 
- “Great Unknown’’—were lodged any where, except in the venerable 


cerity of our wishes for the maintenance of ees it isalso convinced § archives of his native country. 


of our strength, and it knows now we shoul 
driven to it by unjust oggressions. 


support a warif we were 


General Diebitsch—The Last moments of the Russian General-in- 
Chief have been variously deseribed; the following particulars are 


* It is by persisting in the system of policy hitherto pursued that we from an authentic source :— 


shall succeed in securing and in making our country enjoy the benefit 
of the Revolution, which has secured its liberties ; and to preserve i 


from new commotions, which would endanger, at the same time, its own 


existence, and the civilization of the world. 
“ We are on the eve, gentlemen, of great anniversaries. 


they celebrate. 


S$; “Count Orloff arrived at Head-quarters, charged by the Emperor 
| with a special Mission, the object of which was, to examine the condi- 
tion of the army, and to report the operations and plans of the 
Marshal. On the eigth, Marshal Diebitsch ordered a general review of 


I shall see | the Imperial Guard, and on the same evening | j i ; 

: ; ate | : : | ; ps ning he was to furnish Count 
you with satisfaction join me in their solemnities. May these serious and Orloff. with the dis . 
affecting commemorations awaken sentiments of union and concord, 


which, a yearago, alone decided the triumph, the remembrance of which 


vatches for the Emperor. ‘The Count was to depart 
on the morning of the 10th. He returned home after the review; and 
in the middle of the night one of his aides-de-camp came in great alarm, 
} to acquaint bim, that the Marshal was dangerously ill, and was appa- 
rently at the last extremity. Count Orloff instantly went to the Mar- 


-_—_— 
BELGIUM—INAUGURATION OF KING LEOPOLD. shal and found him in the agonies of death. His medical attendants 


Brussels, July 22. 


endeavoured to bleed him, but the blood would not flow. He made an 


After the King with the procession had arrived at Brussels, and pro- | effort to — to Count Orloff, and uttered the words J am going. The 
e 


ceeded tothe platform, where the Congress was read 


: to receive him, | Count en 
according to the programme before published, the President of the Con. | and said J am going. 


avoured to cheer him, and the General again raised himself 


. +. Tell the Emperor. . . . These were his last 


Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, the functions of which he dis- | 


The late Earl succeeded to the family honours on the death of | 


musical heroine.—Court Journal. 

George Tierney, Esq., has been appointed Commissioner of Green- 
wich Hospital, in the room of the late Sir William Hope. 

A Pleasant Stage-coach Companion.— A remarkably tall man travelling 
inside of a stage-coach, greatly incommoded the occupapt of the oppo- 
site seat, by the disposition of his feet. For many stages, the sufferer 
bore his fate with heroic fortitude, and ao word of complaint escaped 
his lips, until the coach again stopped to change horses, when the tall 
gentleman, unfastened the door, exclaimed “‘ Well! I shall just get out 
and stretch my legs a little.’—‘‘ Don't, for God’s sake don’t!” replied 
the other, ‘‘they’re too long already !” 


The Countess Camerata, the daughter of Eliza Bacciocchi,and the 
niece of Napoleon, who was placed under surveillance, by the Austrian 
government, has succeeded in removing ber son from Ancona, and con- 
veying him to Rome. The same lady, some time ago conceived the 
bold project of seizing her cousin, the Duke of. Reichstadt, and gettin 
him conveyed to Rome, there to be crowned king of Italy. She did 
not, however, obtain the aid on which she counted for the success of her 
enterprize. 

It is said that a young female, named Dembinska, is at present serving 
in aregiment of Polish cavalry. 

Mr. Ball, who has written a number of little pieces for the minor thea- 
tres, has been engaged by Matthews and Yates to prepare a drama for 
the lions and other wild beasts, which are to be imported trom Paris to the 
Adelphi early in the ensuing season. 

Don Pedro, it is now confidently asserted, will place himself at the 
head of the expedition proceeding to Portugal. He is surrounding him- 
self with persons of talent. Palmela is expectedto join him soon, and 
a message has been sent to Mauzinho, and other Portuguese of note in 
Paris, to repair to London without loss of time.— Court Journal. 

Mrs. Siddons is said to have divided her property, with the exception 
of the lease of her house in Upper-Baker-street, her furniture, and ber 
carriages, in equal shares between her son and daughter who are living, 
and the children of her deceased son, Henry. ‘The furniture and the 
lease have been sold by auction during the present week. 

Lord Brougham has been induced to defer the hearing of the Appeal 
Cause, Harris rersus Kemble, in consequence of the absence of Lord 
Lyndhurst, against whose judgment, in the Court of Chancery, the ap- 
peal is instituted.—Lord Brougham is anxious likewise that the Earl of 
Eldon should be present, when the Case is argued. 

The Earl Spencer, ever since the death of the Countess, has remain- 
ed at his villa in the Isle of Wight, in a state of extreme depression. His 
Lordship had been married to his amiable and highly accomplished La- 
dy upwards of fifty years, and, during the whole of that period, they 
weve scarcely ever known to be out of each other's society. Lord 
Spencer is in his severty-third year, and in an extremely delicate state of 
| health. 
| Coincidence.—Literary chronology offers many points of curious coin- 
|cidence. The Portuguese Poet, Camoéns, died in an hospital at Lisbon, 
in 1579, In the very same year, Torquato Tasso lingered and expired in 
a mad-honse at Ferrara. Shakspeare departed this life on his birth-day, 
in April 1616, within two days of Cervantes. 

“ What are they at now?” said an Irish gentleman, the other evening, 
| on awaking from a sound nap, in his favourite dormitory—the House of 
Commons. “Milborne Port,” replied his friend. ‘ What! Milborne 
Port, did you say? Is it Milborne Port? Sure, then, I have tasted 
Southampton Port, and tawny Port, and curiously-crusted Port ; but the 
devil a bit of me, ever heard of Milborne Port, till this blessed mo- 
ment.” 


A NAVAL UNIVERSITY. 

The eaterprising spirit of our officers seems resolved to turn to account 
the rare accident of our havinga navalsovereign. The project of a Na- 
val University has been broached, and in a very soberly-reasoned pam- 
phlet, by a Lieut. Robert Wall. It is not intended to Le a preparatory, 
bat a finishing school—not for young gentlemen before they enter the 
service, but for old gentlemen on half pay—“ officers of long standing in 
the service, of high rank, and much expericace,” as well as young com- 
missioned officers, to qualify all for the hi. .er branches of the profession 

| to instruct them in the principles of inter.ational law, diplomacy, astro- 
nomy, mathematics, belles lettres, and twenty graceful and serviceable 
things. For the support of the establish ment threepence in the pound is 
to be levied from the pay of all commissioned officers, and each student 
is to be charged £40 per annum : thus a revenue of £15,000a year is to 

| be raised. But Mr. Wall seems to fear that a difficulty might arise as to 

/an eligible site or proper building being found, and therefore suggests 

‘that Buckingham Palace would do very well—* the situation is most eli- 

| gible.” We quite agree in this last observation, and should like nothin 

| better then apartments in the left wing; it being understood thet board 


| 


ety caused the acclamations of the multitude to cease, declared | words; his voice faultered, and ina few moments he ceased to exist. | and lodging are not to exceed £40 perannum. Seriously, it is strange 


tting opened, and, addressing the King, said— 
“Siren We are met to receive the : 


Count Orloff immediately set off for Russia; and in his baste to re- 


oath presented by the constitution. | tarn, violated the Prussian quarantine Jaw. The King was greatly dis- 


| that a sensible man, as Mr. Wail evi ently is, can put faith in so visiona- 
ry a scheme, even though it be of his own projecting. 
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